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DAPHLES. 


NCE"*on the throne of Argos sat a maid— 
Daphles the Fair; serene and unafraid, 

She ruled ker realm, for the rough folk were brought 
To worship one they deemed divinely wrought 
In beauty, and mild graciousness of heart: 
Nobles and courtiers, too, espoused lier part, 
So that the sweet young face all thronged 'to see, 
Glanced from her throne-room’s silken canopy — 
Broidered with leaves and many a snow-white dove — 
Rosily conscious of her people’s love. 
Only the Chief of a far frontier clan, 
A haughty, bold, ambitious nobleman, 
By law her vassal, but self-sworn to be 
From subject-tithe and tribute boldly free, 
And scorning most this weak girl-sovereign’s reign, 
Now from the mountain fastness to the plain 
Summoned his savage legions to the fight, 
Wherein he hoped to wrench the imperial might 
From Daphles, and confirm his claim thereto. 
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But Doracles, the insurgent Chief, could know 
Nought of the secret charm, the subtle stress 
Of beauty wed to warm unselfishness, 

Which in her hour of trial wrapped the Queen 
Safely apart, in golden air serene 

Of deep devotion, and fond faith of those 

The steadfast hearts betwixt her and her foes. 
The oldest courtier, schooled in state-craft guile, 
Some loyal fire at her entrancing smile 

Felt strangely kindled in his outworn soul ; 

Far more the warrior youths her soft control 
Moulded to noble deeds, till all the land, 
Aroused at Love’s and Honor’s joint command, 
Bristled with steel, and rang with sounds of war. 





Still rashly trusting in his fortunate star, 

This arrogant Thrall who fain would grasp a crown, 
Backed by half-barbarous hordes, marched swiftly down 
*Twixt the hill ramparts and the Western Sea. 

First, blazing homesteads greet him, whence did flee 
The frightened hinds through fires themselves had lit 
’Mid the ripe grain, lest foes should reap of it ; 

Or, here and there, some groups of aged folk, 
Women and men, bent down beneath the yoke 

Of cruel years, and babbling idiot speech. 

“ Methinks,” cried Doracles, “our arms will reach 
The realm’s unshielded heart ; for lo! the breath, 
The mere hot fume of rapine and of death 

Which flames before our legions, like a blight 
Withers the people’s valor and their might.” . 


The fifes played shriller ; the wild trumpet’s blast 
Smote the great host, and thrilled them as it passed, 
While clashing shields, and spears which caught the morn, 
And splendid banners in strong hands upborne, 

And plumed helms, and steeds of matchless race, 
And in the van that clear, keen, eagle face 

Of Doracles, firm-set on shoulders tall, 

Squared like a rock, and towering o’er them all, 

With all the pomp and swell of martial strife, 

Woke the burnt plains and bleak defiles to life. 

So phalanx after phalanx glittering filed 

Firm to the front: their haughty leader smiled 

To see with what a bold and buoyant air 

The lowliest footman marched before him there, 

Till his proud head he lifted to the sun, 

And his heart leaped as at a victory won 

That self-same hour, o’er which bright-hovering shone 
The steadfast image of an ivory throne. 
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But the Queen’s host, by skilful champions led, 
Its powers meanwhile concentred to a head, 
Lay, an embattled force, with wary eye, 

Ready to ward or strike whene’er the cry 

Of coming foemen on their ears should fall, 
Nigh the huge towers which guard the Capital. 


Not long their watch ; one bluff October day, 
There rose a blare of trumpets, far away, 

And sound of thronging hoofs which muffled came 
Borne on the wind like the dull noise of flame 
Half stifled in dense woodlands ; then the wings 
Of the Queen’s host, as each swift section flings 
The Imperial Banner proudly fluttering out, + 
Spread from the royal centre. Hark! a shout, 

As from those thousand hearts in one great soul 
Sublimely fused, rose, thunder-deep, to roll 

In wild acclaim far down the quivering van ; 

And wilder still the heroic tumult ran 

From front to rear, when, through her palace gate, 
Daphles, in unaccustomed martial state, 

A keen spear shimmering in its silver hold, 

And on her brow the Argive crown of gold, 
Flashed like a sunbeam on her warriors’ sight. 
Girt by her Generals, on a neighboring height 

She reined her Lybian courser, while the air 
Played with the bright waves of her meteor hair, 
And on her lovely April face the tide 

Of varied feeling — now a jubilant pride . 

In those strong arms and stronger hearts below, 
And now a prescient fear — did ebb and flow, 

Its sensitive heaven transforming momently. 

But soon the foeman’s cohorts, like a sea, 

With waves of steel, and foam of snow-white plumes, 
Slowly emerged from out the forest glooms, 

In splendid pomp and antique pageantry. 

An ominous pause! and then the trumpets high 
Sounded the terrible onset, and the field 

Rocked as with earthquake, and the thick air reeled 
With clangors fierce from echoing hill to hill. 


Bloody but brief the contest! All the skill , 

Of Doracles against the steadfast will 
Planted by love in faithful hearts that day 

Frothed like an idle tide that slips away 

From granite walls! His knights their furious blows 

Discharged on what seemed statues whose repose 

Was iron, or their fated coursers hurled 

On spears unbent as bases of a world! 
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Meanwhile the whole dread scene did Daphles view 
With anguished, tearless eyes. But when she knew 
The victory hers, down the hill-slopes she urged 
Her restless steed, where still but faintly surged 
The last worn waves of tumult; there her bands 
Of conquering Captains she with fervent hands 
And o’erfraught swelling breast did proudly greet. 
Yet her pale face was touched with pity sweet 
While the chained rebels passed her, worn and sore 
With ghastly wounds, and shivering in their gore. 
But when, untamed, uncowed, in midst of these, 
The grand defiant form of Doracles 

Rose like a god discrowned, her wan cheeks flushed, 
And through her heart a quick hot torrent rushed 
Of undefined, mysterious sympathy. 

Viewing that haughty brow, that unbent knee, 

“QO kingly head!” she thought, “too well I know 
How bitter-keen to him the signal blow 

This day hath dealt! O kingly resolute eyes, 
Shrining the sovran soul! ’twere surely wise 

To change their glance of cold vindictive gloom 

To grateful light, and make what seemed a doom 
Heavy as death, the clouded path to fame, 
Lordship, and honor!” Ah, but pity came 

To crown admiring kindness with a flame 

Of subtler life ; for he, the vanquished one, 

On whom that day his fate’s malignant sun 

Had set in storms, that night would slumber, kissed 
By a fair phantom girt with golden mist, 

A new-born delicate love, but dimly guessed 

Even in the pure depths of the maiden breast, 
Whence the sweet sylph had ’scaped her unaware. 
But when the evening silence drew anear, 

And round about the borders of the world 

The second night since that great contest furled 

Its brooding shades, the young Queen, all alone, 
Paused by the dungeon floor whereon were thrown 
At listless length the limbs of Doracles. 

“ How, how,” she murmured, “may I best appease 
His stricken pride, or touch to tender calm 

His fevered honor? with what healing balm 

Allay the smart wherewith his spirit groans ?” 
Perplexed, and yearning, on the dismal stones 
Without the prison door she walked apart, 

Love, doubt, and shame all struggling in her heart, 
Till the large flood of mingled love and woe 

Rose to her snowy eyelids, and did flow 

In soft refreshing tears, like spring-tide showers ; 
Then, bright and blushing as the moss-rose bowers 
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Of dewy May, she pushed the huge grate back, 
And through the dusky glooms, the shadows black, 
Dawned glowingly! Next for a moment she 

Stood in a timid, strange uncertainty, 

Changing from rosy red to deathly white ; 

When, as a Queen sustained by true love’s right, 
She spake in mild, pure, steadfastness of soul: 

“T come, O Doracles, with no mean dole 

Of transient pity, but to show thee how 

Thy mistress would exalt the abased brow 

Of one who knows her not!” Therewith she freed 
Vis fettered limbs, or yet his brain could heed 

Or comprehend her mercy’s cordial scope : 

His soul had shrunk too low for dreams of hope, 
Such swift misfortunes smote him: still, when all 
The Queen’s fair meaning on his mind did fall, 
The locked and frozen sternness of his look 

Broke up, as breaks the death-cold wintry brook 
Its icy spell at noonday ; yet his face 

Was lighted not by thankful, reverent grace, 

But flashed an evil triumph where he stood 
Spurning his unloosed chains. In such base mood, 
One eager foot pressed on the dungeon stair, 

*“ What terms,” he asked, * O Queen, demand’st thou here ? 
I pledge thee faith!” Silent were Daphles’ lips, 
And all her gentle hopes by swift eclipse 

Were darkened. With a deathly smile she signed 
The Chief farewell, as one who scorned to bind 
Hfer mercy with set terms. He turned to go, 
Self-centred, callous, dreaming not how low 

Her heart had sunk at each cold, shallow word 
With which his barren nature, faintly stirred 

By ruth, or love, or pardon, dared repay 

Her matchless mercy. On his unchecked way 

He turned to go, when with one shuddering sob, 
And deep-drawn, plaintive breath which seemed to rob 
Life of its last dear hope, the Queen sank down, 
Wrapped in a death-like trance. With sullen frown, 
And many a muttered oath, he raised her form, 
Frail now as some pale lily by the storm 
Wind-blown and beaten ; for at woman's love 

He could but vaguely guess, and no poor dove 
Pierced by the woodman’s shaft was less to him 
Than this fair spirit struggling in the dim 

And tortured twilight of unshared desire ; 

Nor could he part the pure romantic fire 

Of such high passion from the lukewarm flame 
That feebly burns in sordid hearts and tame, 
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Not of love’s heat, but vacant flattery’s born, 
To feed his pride, yet stir the latent scorn 

Of that rough’manhood such hard natures know. 
Waked from her trance, with wandering eyes and slow 
The Queen looked round, but dimly conscious yet, 
Until at last her faltering glance was set 

On Doracles, to whom, that he might see 

How a soft ruth to love’s intensity 

Had strangely grown, she laid her deep heart bare ; 
Then, with a sweet, but nobly queen-like air, 

She said, “O Doracles ! in just return 

For all this love and pity, which did yearn 

To lift thee fallen, and to find thee lost, . 
And slowly sickening underneath the frost 

Of bleak despair, I well might ask of thee 

Thy heart with all its rarest freight in fee, 

Save that I feel my virgin fame and life 

Must count as pure when thou hast made me wife, 
Though but a wife in state and name alone. 

Behold, O Chief! I proffer, too, my throne, 

Not as thy freedom’s sole condition given, 

But that men’s eyes and scornful thoughts be driven 
Away from what in me may seem as ill, 

If — if — perchance thou shouldst reject me still.” 

At which hard word she droops her head, and sighs, 
While patient tears bedew her downcast eyes. 





Now, with sly semblance of a soul at ease, 

Her liberal proffer crafty Doracles 

Freely embraced. They passed the prison-bound, 
And that same day, with silver-ringing sound 

Of trump and cymbal, the state heralds cried 
Abroad through all the city, far and wide, 

The Queen’s vast pardon ; whereupon her court — 
Nobles and dames — each quaintly gorgeous sport 
Known in the old time, bold or debonair, 

With feasts and mimic strifes, and pageants rare, 
Did hold in honor of their Sovereign’s choice — 

A choice none there would question! Nota voice, 
Gentle or simple, but was raised to bless, 

And pray the kindly gods for happiness 

And peace on both. Meanwhile the Thrall made King, 
Albeit a secret anger still would wring 

His thankless soul, in princely fashion took 

The general homage, nor by word nor look 
Betrayed the festering consciousness within : 

So gracious seemed he, Daphles’ hopes begin 

To wake, and whisper fond, sweet, foolish words 
Close to her heart, that flutters like a bird’s 
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Wooed in the spring-dawn. Yet, alas! alas 

For joy that dies, and dreamy hopes that pass 

To nothingness! In midst of this, her trust, 

Came a swift blow which smote her to the dust ; 
News that her ingrate love had basely fled, 

Whither none knew. Scarce had this shaft been sped 
From Fate’s unerring bow, than swift again 

Hurtled a second steeped in poisoned pain ; 

For now the whole dark truth came sternly out : 
Leagued with her bitterest foes, a savage rout 

Of mountain robbers o’er the frontier-land, 

He unto whom she proffered heart and hand, 
Kingdom and crown, had bared his treacherous blade, 
And of the great and just gods unafraid, 

Upreared his standard ’neath the blood-red star, 

And raised once more the incarnate curse of war ! 


So from that day all gladness left the heart 

Of broken Daphles ; she would muse apart 

From Court and friends, her once blithe footsteps slow, ‘ 
Her once proud head bowed down, and such wild woe 
Couched in the clouded depths of mournful eyes, 
That few could mark her misery but with sighs 

Deep almost as her own. At last, she wrote 

(For still her soul hailed, watery and remote, 

One beam of hope) a missive, tender, sweet, 

Charmed with such pathos, to her delicate feet 

It might have lured a spirit nigh to death, | 

And straight imbued with warm compassionate breath 
A heart as cold as spires of Arctic ice! 


Ah, futile hope! Ah, fond and vain device ! 
Not all the pleading eloquence of wrong, 
Veiling its wounds, and golden-soft as song 
Trilled by the brown Sicilian nightingales 

In dusky nooks of melancholy vales, 

Could melt the granite will of Doracles : 

Each tender line she sent him did but teaze 
And sting his obdurate temper into hate, 

As if the deep harmonious terms that wait 

On truest love were wasp-like, poisoned things : 
Her timorous hints, her sweet imaginings, 

Far thoughts, and dreams evanishing, but high, 
Filled with the maiden dews of sanctity, 

He crushed, as one might crush in maddened hours 
The fairest of the sisterhood of flowers. 

No farther answer made he than could be 
Couched in brief terms of cold discourtesy ; 
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Holding @// love, the noblest love on earth, 
Of lesser moment than an insect’s birth, 
Buzzing its life out ’twixt the dawn and dark. 
That letter stifled the last healthful spark 

Of the Queen’s flickering reason, turned her wit 
To wild and errant courses, sadly lit 

By wandering stars and orbs of fantasy. 
Deeming that she full soon must sink and die, 
Daphles, still true to that one dominant thought 
And firm affection which such ill had brought, 
Summoned her learned scribes, and bade them draw 
After strict form and precedents of law, 

Her solemn testament ; whereby she gave 
Her throne to Doracles, whene’er the grave 
Closed o’er her broken heart and humbled head. : 
But now, her chiefs and nobles, hard bestead 

By circumstance, and dreading much lest he, 

The renegade, and rebel, who did flee 

From love to league with license, yet should sway 

The honored Argive sceptre, on a day 

Called forth to solemn council and debate 

Lords, liegemen, ministers, to save the State 

From threatened tyranny and upstart rule: 

Thereto the wan Queen, powerless now to school 

Features or mind to subjugation meet, 

Came weakly tottering ; in her lofty seat 

She sank bewildered, listless ; all could mark 

Beneath her languid eyes the hollows dark, 

And — save that sometimes as she slowly turned 

Her wasted form, the fires of fever burned, 

Death’s prescient blazon, on each sunken cheek — 

Her face was pallid as a cold-white streak 

Of wintry moonlight on Siberian snows ; 

Her quivering mouth and chill contracted brows 

Bespoke an inward torture, while from all 

The shrewd debate within that Council Hall 

Her dim thoughts wandered vaguely, lost and dumb. 

But when her pitying maidens round her come, 

And gently strive on her drooped head to place 

The self-same laurel garland which did grace 

Her warm, white temples on that morn of strife 

And woeful victory, her sick brain seemed rife 

Once more with memories ; in her hand she pressed 

The half-dead wreath, and oer her flowing vest 

Strewed the plucked leaves those aimless fingers tore 

Unwittingly ; which on the marble floor, 

Down fluttering, one by one, lay blurred and dead, 

Like the sere hopes her withered heart had shed, 
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Smitten of love; for now she touched the close 

Of the soul’s dreary autumn, and the snows 

Of winter soon would clasp her eyelids cold. 

Yea, soon, too soon! for while her fingers fold 

The garland loosely, and in fitful grief 

She still would strip the circlet leaf by leaf, 

Till now one-half the wreath is plucked and bare, 
She lifts her dim eyes, hearkening, as though ’ware 
Of mystic voices calling on her name ; 

Therewith her cheek, whence the quick fevered flame 
Had quite pulsed out, with one last quiver, she 
Drops on the cushioned dais passively ; 

For death, more kind than love, hath brought her peace. 


Long was it ere her stricken realm could cease 

To mourn for Daphles ; yet her burial rites, 

With all their mournful pomps, their sombre sights 
Funereal, scarce were passed, when her last Will, 
Despite its humbling terms which rankled still 

In all men’s minds, her faithful courtiers sent, 
With news of that most sudden, sad event 

Which made him King, to restless Doracles. 
What recked he then that to its bitterest lees 

A pure young soul had quaffed of Misery’s cup, 
And after, Death’s? “ My star,” he thought, “flames up, 
Fronting the heights of empire! All is well!” 
Thereon, impelled by keen desire to dwell 

In his new realm, with reckless haste he rode 
From town to town, till now the grand abode, 

The palace of the royal Argive race 

Did rise before him in its lofty place, 

O’erlooking leagues of golden fields and streams, 
Fair hills and shadowy vineyards, by great teams 
Of laboring oxen rifled morn by morn, 

Till the bared tremulous branches swung forlorn 
’Gainst the red flush of Autumn’s sunset sky. 
Housed with rich state therein, full regally 

The King his sovereign life and course began, 
Striving at one swift bound to reach the van 

Of princely fame ; his rare magnificence 

Of feasts, shows, pageants, and high splendors, whence 
The wondering guests all dazzled went their way, 
Grew to a world-wide proverb for display 

And costly lavishness. Yet ove there was 

O’er whose gray head these days of pomp did pass 
Like purpling shadows o’er the faded grass : 

Wit touched him not to smiles, gay music’s flow 
Fell powerless on his closed heart’s secret woe, 
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While at their feasts silent he sat and grim: 
Oftimes the King a cold glance cast on him, 

As one who marred their mirthful revelry, 

And in the boisterous spring-tide of their glee 
Rose like a boding phantom. More and more, 
He felt a vague, dim trouble at the core 

Of his rude nature stirred, whene’er he saw 
Phorbas draw near; something akin to awe, 

If not to dread ; for this old man did stand 
Chiefest of Daphles’ mourners in her land ; 

As chief of her life’s friends, ere that black doom 
Stole from her heart its joy, her cheek its bloom. 


Just where the mellowed rays of noonday_ light 
Streamed through the curtained gloom obscurely bright 
Which wrapped the great Art-Galleries richly round, 
There hung, ’mid many a stately portrait bound 

In frames of costly ivory carved and wrought, 

A picture which the King’s eyes oft had sought 

With anxious wonder ; for, day following day, 

Would Phorbas, mutely sorrowing, make delay, 
Going or coming from the Council-Hall, 

To view that muffled mystery on the wall. 

Over it flowed a veil of silvery hue, 

With here and there fine threads of gold shot through 
With delicate woof; and whoso chanced to turn 

A glance thereon, would feel his spirit burn 

To pierce the jealous veil whose folds might hide 
Some priceless marvel. Now, at high noontide 

Of one calm autumn day, the King again 

Met Phorbas — his worn features drawn with pain, 
And in his eyes the sharp salt rheum of age — 

Still poring on the picture. “ Zhou a Sage!” 
Sneered Doracles, “yet idly bent, forsooth, 

On vaporing fancies?” Then, more harsh, “ The truth! 
The ¢ruth, old man! What strong spell drags thee here 
(Some charm, methinks, ’twixt passion and despair) 
Morn after morn, forcing thine eyes to stray 

O’er yon blank mystery? Prithee, Phorbas, say 
What image lurks beneath that glimmering shroud ? 
Perchance the last King’s? Well, am [ less proud 
And princely-wise than he? Or art thou bold 

To deem me all unworthy to behold 

My brave forerunner?” Thereupon he knit 

His rugged brows, the while his soul was lit 

To keen, impatient wrath. With trembling hands, 
But not for fear, Phorbas unloosed the bands 

Studded with diamond points which clasped the veil 
Close to its place. The startled Prince grew pale, 
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As there in all her fresh young grace did shine 

The face of Daphles, with a smile divine 

Into arch dimples rippling joyfully. 

Some faintly-pensive memory seemed to vie 

With deeper feelings in the low, quick tone 

Wherewith the King spake, whispering to his own 
Half-wakened heart: “ Certes, it could not be, 

That she who owned the glorious face I see, 

Bright with all brightness of a young delight, 

Yet pined and withered ’neath the fatal night 

Of starless grief!” To which, “ Thy pardon, Sire,” 
The old man said, “ but ere my life’s low fire 

Hath quite gone out, I fain would free my soul 

Of that which long hath borne me care and dole ; 

So, sovereign Lord! list to the tale I tell.” 

And therewithal, did Phorbas deem it well 

To show how Daphles’ darkened life did wane ; 

How love, first touched by doubt, soon changed to pain, 
And, last, blank desolation, whose wild stress 

Wrecked and made bare her perfect loveliness, 
O’erwhelming wit with beauty ; “still,” said he, 

“Oh, Sire! to her last hour most tenderly 

She spake of thee ; her twilight reason set 

On the sole thought, ‘AZy dove may love me yet; 

For man’s love comes with knowledge, so I deem 
Slow-hearted man’s!’ Ah, heaven! she could not dream 
But ¢Ay name filled her dreams. When madness stole 
Like a dread mist about her, and her soul, 
Wound in its viewless cerement-folds accurst 
“ Madness !” the King cried, in a sharp outburst 
Of wild amazement; “ Madness! 7 have known 
The mad impatience of a will o’ergrown 

When sternly thwarted in its fiery zeal ; 

But dreamed not how these fairy creatures feel, 
These soft, frail-natured women, if perchance 
Love turn on them a cold or lukewarm glance 

Of brief denial!” Then, the impatient red 

In a swift flood, but not of anger, spread 

O’er the King’s face ; convulsed it seemed, and stern. 
But when from garrulous Phorbas he did learn 
How the Queen’s laurel wreath half bare became, 
The hot blood ebbed, and o’er its waning flame 
Coursed the first tear his warrior-soul had shed ; 
Nor could he rouse again the lustihed 

Of ruder thoughts, but thickly muttering, laid 

On the fair portrait of the sovereign maid 

A reverent hand ; from midst the painted dome 
Of the great gallery, forth he bore it home 
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Unto the secret chamber of his rest; 

There next his couch he placed the beauteous guest ; 
There feasted on its sweetness ; and since nought 
Of public import now did claim his thought, 

No fierce war threatened, no shrewd treaties pressed, 
Strangely the picture mastered him ; it grew, 

As days, then weeks, and seasons, o’er him flew, 

A part, an inmost essence of all life, 

Which touched to joy or thrilled to shuddering strife 
The soul’s deep-seated issues ; yet, at last, 

Stronger the fierce strife waxed ; the bliss was passed ; 
And wheresoe’er the King went, night or day, : 

One haunting phantom barred his doomed way. 


But ere he reached the worst wild stage of woe, 
Through many a change of passion, swift or slow, 

The King passed downward, nearing treacherous death ; 
And thus it hapt, our old-world legend saith : 


The more he gazed on Daphles’ blooming face, 
All flushed with happy youth and Hebe grace, 
The more her marvellous image seemed alive ; 
He saw, or dreamed he saw, the warm blood strive, 
In ruddier tide, with conscious hues to dye 

Her lovely brow and swan-like neck, or vie 

With Syrian roses on her cheeks of flame ; 

The more he gazed, the more her lips became 
Instinct with timorous motion, till a,sigh, 
New-born of honeyed love unwittingly, 

Seemed hovering like a murmurous fairy bee 
About their rich, half-parted comeliness :— 

What slight breath softly stirs the truant tress, 
Which like a waif of sunset light did rest 

In wandering golden lustre on her breast ? 

And what dear thought her bosom graciously 
Heaves into gentle billows, like a sea 
Moon-kissed, and whispering? Thus the King would task 
Long hours with doting questions, when the mask 
Of dull State forms and ceremonial play 

With wearied brain and hand was cast away, 

And he a dead maid’s crafty image turned 

To breathing life, and blissful love that burned 
From her wild pulses and fond heart to his, 

And on her mouth he pressed a bridegroom kiss. 


Then the sweet spell was broken ; Conscience spoke, 
And in her burning depths pale Memory woke. 
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Even in that gentle shape his cold self-will 

Had strangely turned, and wrought him direful ill ; 
Distempered, moody, sometimes nigh distraught 
With ceaseless pressure of one harrowing thought, 
He grew, and hapless thrills of lonely pain ; 

Her picture, imaged on his heart and brain, 

Ruled all his tides of being, as the moon 

Draws changeful seas ; now in a clear high noon 
Of memories bitter-sweet his soul would swim, 
Anon to sink in turbulent gulfs and dim 

Of wild regret, or as the dead to lie 

Locked in a mute, life-withering lethargy. 

Creator sweet of all his fortunes high, 

Oh that in Hades she could hear his cry 
Remorseful, and come back in pitying guise 

To ease his grief and calm his tortured sighs ! 

A thousand, thousand times this wild desire 
Would wake, and surge through all his veins like fire ; 
Followed, alas, too soon, by such deep sense 

Of powerless will, and mortal impotence, 

As in red hurry up from soul to cheeks 

Runs rioting, and ever harshly seeks 

To drag them into gaunt, gray lines of care! 
Months sped eventless, with his dark despair 
Grown darker ; till, one sad November morn, 

Set to the rhythmic wail of winds forlorn, 

They found, just where the morning’s shadowy gloom 
Had gathered deepest in the Prince’s room, 

His prostrate body, cold, and turned in part 
Upwards — the blade’s hilt glittering o’er his heart, 
Where his own mad right arm had sent it home. 
Beneath him, in soft-tinted, fadeless bloom, 
Beneath him smiled the portrait he had torn 

Madly from off the wall, his wan face borne 

Next the clear brightness of that life-like one 

For whose fair sake he lay at last, undone ; 

But whose glad smile, could she have lived that hour, 
Had waned and withered inward, like a flower 

The storm-wind blights, at stern revenge, like this, 
Of love’s cold scorn and passion’s unpaid kiss. 


Paut H. HAYNE. 
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For THe New Ecrectic MaGazine. 





HIS little volume forms the fifth of Mr. Gowans’s Bibliotheca 

Americana, a series of reprints of rare old works relating to 
the early settlement of this continent. Its claim to a place on the 
list is due less to its historical value than to its extreme rarity, and its 
giving a view of the Province, so to speak, from underneath ; its 
author being a laboring man. 

There seems to be no information about this George Alsop except 
such as is contained in the book itself. Though his map, of which a 
facsimile in photo-lithography is given, bears in its title “ By Geo: Alsop 
Gent.” he was evidently a young man of low estate. His brother, we 
learn by one of the letters, was an indentured apprentice at “ Joyners 
Hall in London,” and he had himself served an apprenticeship of two 
years at some craft before coming to Maryland. He came out under 
what was called the redemption plan, by which an emigrant entered 
into a contract with a merchant, shipmaster or gentleman emigrant to 
serve him for a term of years (at first not more than five, and after- 
wards reduced to four) in consideration of his passage. At the end of 
the term of service, the master was bound to give him “one whole 
yeeres provision of Corne and fifty acres of Land, according to the order 
of the Countrey.” It is quite clear that it was under this system that 
Alsop came out ; and we can not see why Mr. Shea — who has edited 
this reprint and supplied copious and luminous notes — should insinu- 
ate the suspicion that he may have been transported as a convict. 
It is true that in his letter to his brother written on board ship just 
before sailing, he says “I know you have a chain about your Leg 
as well as I have a clog about my Neck ;” but this is plainly an 
allusion to the voluntary contract into which he had just entered, and 
which in the same letter he has spoken of as almost identical with his 
brother’s apprenticeship: “I leave you very near in the same condition 
as I am in my self, only here lies the difference, you were bound at 
Joyners Hall in Zondon Apprenticewise, and I conditionally at Naviga- 
tors Hall that now rides at an Anchor at Gravesend.” This compari- 
son, and the counsel which he presently gives his brother, always to 
respect and reverence his aged parents, would be rather a cool piece 
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of impudence from a transported convict. But his letter to his father 
puts the matter beyond question, as he there speaks of his engagement 
as voluntary, and within his power to change :— “ before Ile revoke my 
Resolution, I am resolv’d to put it to adventure.” He himself attri- 
butes his determination to grief at the execution of King Charles, 
and disgust with Puyritanical rule, and with the times 


“When as the Peasant he shall take his King, 
And without cause shall fall a murthering him ; ”— 


but though we must take this with a grain of salt, as he had managed 
to endure this anguish of spirit for eight years already, and its first 
poignancy must have been considerably allayed, our doubting the 
exact accuracy of this statement does not justify our putting him in 
the felon’s dock. 

In fact the learned editor seems to have taken a personal pique 
against George, for which we are puzzled to account. We can hardly 
attribute it to the fact that he was a vehement and outspoken royalist, 
and takes occasion now and then to have a fling at the Puritans. Even 
supposing Mr. Shea to be an admirer of that party, surely such wrath 
can not burn in his celestial mind as to instigate him to heap obloquy 
upon the morals and person of poor George, because more than two 
hundred years ago he said that the Roundheads had great red ears. 
Be the cause what it may, our author has evidently incurred his dis- 
pleasure. He says “his portrait and his language alike bespeak the 
rollicking roysterer of the days of the Restoration, thoroughly familiar 
with all the less reputable haunts of London ”—a sort of Roger Wild- 
rake of Squattlesea Mere. But the portrait (of which a facsimile 
accompanies this edition) represents a young man of pleasing and 
regular features, with a high forehead and melancholy eyes, the face 
thin and long, as most English faces were at that period, and a grave 
and somewhat saturnine expression ; certainly as little like a rollicker 
and roysterer as one could well imagine. He does in two or three, 
places allude, in the way of censure or satire, to some of the notorious 
haunts and persons of London, but if this bespeaks the profligate, 
then his contemporary, the satirist Bishop Hall, must have been a 
second Clodius. On the contrary the respectful tone of his letters to 
his “Honored Father” and “Good Mother,” and the quaint piety 
with which he recounts his sickness and merciful restoration to health, 
indicate anything but a frivolous debauchee. He was capable of 
sticking by a friend in trouble, too, as the following postscript shows, 
referring to circumstances which, if known, would doubtless do him 
honor :— “ And not to forget Tom Forge, I beseech you ; tell him that 
my Love’s the same toward him still, and as firm as it was about the 
overgrown Tryal, when Judgements upon judgements, had I not stept 
in, would have pursued him untill the day of Judgement, &c.” Pity 
we have not Tom Forge’s estimate of his character to set against Mr. 
Shea’s conjectures. 

As for the style of his narrative, we have not a word to say in its 
defence. In some of his letters, where he writes without affectation, 
he expresses himself perfectly well, in the quaint phrase of the time; 
but in his book he felt called upon to try a higher flight, to be witty 
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without wit, and learned without learning, and the result is one of the 
worst styles ever written by mortal man. 

Such as he was, however, he came to this country in 1658 (having 
sailed in September a few days after Cromwell’s death) and became 
the servant of Thomas Stockett, Esq., the ancestor of the Maryland 
family of that name, upon whose estate in Baltimore County he spent 
the four years of his engagement. Notwithstanding his favorable 
impression of the country and people, he did not avail himself of the 
inducements offered to “redemptioners ” to become settlers, but returned 
to London and brought out this tract ; after which we hear nothing 
more of him, unless Allison’s conjecture that he was the author of a 
volume of sermons by a person of this name be correct ; in which we 
see no intrinsic improbability, but rather the reverse ; but which is 
scouted by the editor, who is resolved to admit no possibility of good 
in George, but shuts the gates of mercy upon him as an irreclaimable 
rollicker and roysterer. 

His arrival in Maryland was immediately after the six years of 
Puritan ascendency in that Province had been brought to a close, and 
the Lord Proprietary reinstated in his rights. From the fact that he 
makes no mention of any disturbances in the Province it may be 
inferred that Fendall’s intrigues produced but little agitation among 
the planters, tired with the stormy times through which they had 
just passed. The book is written with the object of encouraging 
emigration, and is dedicated, no doubt by permission, to Lord Balti- 
more. 

“ Mary-Land,” he begins, “is a Province situated upon the large 
extending bowels of America, under the Government of the Lord 
Baltimore, adjacent Northwardly upon the Confines of New England, 
and neighboring Southwardly upon Virginia, dwelling pleasantly upon 
the Bay of Chesapike.” But he soon rises to a higher strain: any 
one who “desires to see the Landskip of the Creation drawn to the 
life,” should “ view Mary-Land drest in her green and fragant Mantle 
of the Spring. Neither do I think there is any place under the 
Heavenly altitude, or that has footing or room upon the circular Globe 
of this world, that can parallel this fertile piece of ground in its multi- 
plicity, or rather Nature’s extravagancy of a superabounding plenty.” 
So he goes on for a page or two, praising the climate, the soil, the 
vegetable productions, not only those common to other countries, but 
also “the rareness and super-excellency of her own glory, which she 
flourishly abounds in, by the abundancy of reserved Rarities, such as 
the remainder of the World (with all its speculative art) never bore 
any occular testimony of as yet.” In the front of these reserved 
Rarities he puts the great herds of deer, which are seen in more abun- 
dance than any other animals, and form the great staple of provision, 
or, as he puts it, they “ are oftner seen and more participated of by the 
Inhabitants of the Land.” Mr. Stockett, he tells us, “had at one 
time in his house fourscore Venisons, besides plenty of other provisions 
to serve his Family nine months, they being but seven in number” — 
giving about one and one-third Venison per month per head, which 
was certainly a bountiful supply. As for the “Wolves, Bears and 
Panthers,” though forced to admit that they visit the plantations, and 
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in point of fact render the keeping of sheep almost impossible, yet for 
the most part, he adds, with an encouraging license, “ they inhabit up in 
the remotest parts of the Continent,” and pooh-poohs them generally. 

So much the more does he exult over the abundance of feathered 
game, which are “ intayled from generation to generation in the woods,” 
and especially the water-fowl, which arrive about the middle of Sep- 
tember “in millionous multitudes.” “Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oates and 
Pease” greatly abound, thanks to the richness of the soil and “ the 
common, beneficial, and convenient showers of rain that usually wait 
upon the several Fields of Grain (by a natural instinct) ;” but he 
nowhere mentions maize, which was at that time an important article 
of trade as well as subsistence. 

Our author’s second chapter is devoted to the ‘Government and 
Natural Disposition of the People,” and here he rises to the height of 
his subject. ‘“ He that desires to see the real Platform of a quiet and 
sober Government extant, Superiority with a meek and yet commanding 
power sitting at the Helme, steering the actions of State quietly, 
through the multitude and diversity of Opinionous waves that diversly 
meet, let him look on JA/ary-Land with eyes admiring, and he’ll then 
judge her Zhe Miracle of this Age.” The liberty of conscience, that 
most illustrious achievement on Maryland's escutcheon, calls from him 
an expression of admiration with which we can heartily sympathise, 
though we may wish that he had given it more grammatical expres- 
sion. “Here the Roman Catholick and Protestant Episcopal ... . 
concur in an unanimous parallel of friendship and inseparable love 
intayled into one another: All Inquisitions, Martyrdom, and Banish- 
ments are not so much as named, but unexpressably abhorr’d by each 
other. ‘lhe several Opinions and Sects that lodge within this Govern- 
ment, meet not together in mutinous contempts to disquiet the power that 
bears Rule, but with a reverend quietness obeys the legal commands 
of Authority.” 

In matters temporal also they are equally fortunate ; more fortunate 
perhaps than their descendants: —“ here every man lives quietly, 
and follows his labour and imployment desiredly ; and by the protec- 
tion of the Laws, they are supported from those molestious troubles 
that ever attend upon the Commons of other States and Kingdoms, as 


well as from the Aquafortial operation of great and eating Taxes. . . 
By a Law every Domestick Governor of a Family is enjoyned to 


make or cause to be made so much Corn by a just limitation, as shall be 
sufficient for him and his Family. So that by this wise and Yanus-like 
providence, the thin-jawed Skeliton with his starv'd Carkess is never 
seen walking the Woods of Mary-Land to affrighten children.” The 
culture of tobacco was so profitable that there was danger that the 
planters might neglect the cereal crops altogether, consequently laws 
were passed making the cultivation of a certain amount of corn obliga- 
tory. ‘This wise legislation made Maryland for a time “ the granary of 
New England.” 

There are also no prisons in Maryland, nor “Common Alehouses 
(whose dwellings are the only Receptacles of debauchery and baseness, 
and those Schools that trains up Youth as well as Age to ruine).” 
This, a is one of the passages on which the roystering hypo- 
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thesis is founded. But we can not wonder that there are no prisons 
where there are no offenders. ‘A man may walk in the open Woods 
as secure from being externally dissected, as in his own house or 
dwelling. So hateful is a Robber that if but once imagin’d to be s0, 
he’s kept at a distance and shunn’d as the Pestilential noysomness ”"— 
which we can well believe. 

As for the Maryland ladies of two hundred years ago, they might 
be a pattern to their descendants. “They are extreme bashful at the 
first view, but after a continuance of time hath brought them acquainted, 
then they become discreetly familiar, and are much more talkative 
then men. All Complemental Courtships, drest up in critical Rarities, 
are meer strangers to them, plain wit comes nearest their Genius ; so 
that he that intends to Court a Mary-Land Girle, must have something 
more then the Tautologies of a long-winded speech to carry on his 
design, or else he may (for ought I know) fall under the contempt of 
her frown, and his own windy Oration.” This handsome compliment 
to the sex gives occasion to our editor for another fling at poor George. 
He appends a note —“ Our author evidently failed from this cause,” a 
statement for which we see absolutely no ground whatever. But if he 
really does here allude to any unfortunate experience of his own, his 
language bespeaks a generosity of spirit that is very much to his 
credit. 

His next chapter treats of the condition, treatment, and privileges of 
servants in Maryland, and he introduces it by a preamble showing the 
salutary uses of servitude in general. He would not recommend those 
who are well to do in England to come over, but those in low condi- 
tion and struggling with want cannot do better. Nay, should their 
means be so low that they cannot pay their passage, they need not be 
restrained, for “they may, for the debarment of a four years sordid 
liberty ”— sordid liberty is good —“ go over into this Province and there 
live plentiously well.” Nor is the work excessive —“ Five dayes and 
a half in the Summer weeks is the allotted time that they work in; 
and for two months, when the Sun predominates in the highest pitch 
of his heat, they claim an antient and customary Priviledge, to repose 
themselves three hours a day within the house, and this is undeniably 
granted to them that work in the Fields.” In the winter they have 
nothing to do but cut wood, so that they can, if so disposed, recreate 
themselves by hunting the deer, or slaughtering the millionous multi- 
tudes of swans, geese, and turkeys. It is curious, by the way, that 
while speaking of the water-fowl, he makes no mention of the incom- 
parable excellence of the canvas-backs, nor does he anywhere allude 
to oysters or terrapin. 

When the four years of servitude are over, and the servant takes up 
again his sordid liberty, “ there’s a law in the Province that enjoyns his 
Master whom he hath served to give him Fifty Acres of Land, Corn 
to serve him a whole year, three Suits of Apparel, with things necessary 
to them, and Tools to work withall,” so that they can set up housekeep- 
ing in comfortable style. But to the female emigrants he holds out a 
much more tempting prospect. They, it seems, “are no sooner on 
shoar but they are courted into [we omit a strong adjective] Matrimony,” 
even such as—but here ,his zeal outruns his delicacy, and we must 
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slur over his emphatic way of stating that as the ship’s cook in Aus- 
tralia actually “offered fur to marry Missis Gummidge,” so there are 
husbands even for those whom nature seems to have marked out for 
single blessedness. 

His fourth chapter, which treats of the commerce and staple com- 
modities of the Province, he opens after his fashion with a grand flour- 
ish in praise of “ Trafique,” and a gloomy description of the calamities 
which would follow upon a cessation of commerce. Singularly enough, 
his imagination seems to have been most forcibly struck by the dire 
consequences that would result from a scarcity of the materia medica, 
and next to this, of tobacco, which, as the great staple of Maryland, 
one would have expected to hear of first. Next after tobacco, as arti- 
cles of export, come “Furrs and Flesh.” The furs and skins he 
enumerates are “ Beavers, Otters, Musk-Rats, Rackoons, Wild-Cats, and 
Elke or Buffeloe.” On this the editor remarks, that the buffalo (which 
was not mentioned in the list of wild animals) can not be considered 
synonymous with elk. But our author evidently uses the words as syno- 
nymous ; and if we adopt Mr. Shea’s opinion, we must suppose either 
that at this time there were bisons in Maryland, or that he refers to 
some cervine or bovine animal since extinct ; neither of which supposi- 
tions seems to us tenable. As he is speaking of skins and not of the 
creatures that furnish them, is there anything improbable in the con- 
jecture that elk-skins, being tough and thick hides, may have been 
known to trade by the name of buffalo skins? 

As for the commerce of the Province, it is a thing to brag about. 
“Between November and January there arrives in the Province ship- 
ping to the number of twenty sail and upwards, all Merchant-Men 
loaden with Commodities to Trafique and dispose of, trucking with the 
Planter for Silks, Hollands, Serges, and Broad-clothes,” all sold for 
tobacco, which is “the current Coyn of Mary-Land, and will sooner 
purchase Commodities from the Merchant, than money.” There is 
also a brisk trade with the New-England men, who arrive in Septem- 
ber, bringing ‘“‘ Medera-Wines, Sugars, Salt, Wickar-Chairs, and Tin 
Candlesticks.” The New-England fleet consists of small “ Ketches 
and Barkes,” which sail up the creeks and find their market in the 
interior. ‘These New-Englanders however prefer fat pork in payment 
to tobacco or furs ; an anomaly which he accounts for by the astringent 
effect of their religious tenets, and goes into some details, more curious 
than elegant, of the salutary operation of the viand in question. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that these New-England traders 
were an overmatch in shrewdness for the Marylanders: on the contrary 
he advises a friend, in the event of his sending an adventure to this 
Province, to let the Factor whom he employs “be a man of a Brain, 
otherwise the Planter will go near to make a Skimming-dish of his 
skull,” for “The people of this place (whether the saltness of the 
Ocean gave them any alteration when they went over first, or their 
continual dwelling under the remote Clyme where they now inhabit, 
I know not) are a more acute people in general, in matters of Trade 
and Commerce, then in any other place of the World, and by their 
crafty and sure bargaining, do often over-reach the raw and inexperi- 
enced Merchant. ‘To be short, he that undertakes Merchants imploy- 
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ment for Mary-Land, must have more of Knave in him then Fool ; he 
must not be a windling piece of Formality, that will lose his Imployers 
Goods for Conscience sake ; nor a flashy piece of Prodigality, that 
will give his Merchants [7. ¢. his employer’s] fine Hollands, Laces, and 
Silks, to purchase the benevolence of a Female: But he must bea 
man of solid confidence, carrying alwayes in his looks the Effigies of an 
Execution upon Command, if he supposes a baffle or denyal of pay- 
ment, when a debt for his Imployer is legally due.” 

His last chapter is devoted to “ the Customs, Manners, Absurdities, 
and Religion of the Susquehanock Indians in and near Maryland.” 
This powerful and warlike tribe, which at this time “could put in the 
field 1300 warriors trained to the use of fire-arms and European modes 
of war by three Swedish soldiers whom they had obtained to instruct 
them,” and claimed sovereignty over the weaker tribes in New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia, had in 1652, as the editor’s note informs us, 
citing Bozman, ceded to Maryland all the territory from the Patuxent 
river to Palmer’s Island, and from the Choptank to the northeast 
branch north of Elk river, and were living in peace with the colonists, 
though at war with the rival tribe of Iroquois. Our author describes 
them as “the most Noble and Heroick Nation of Indians that dwell 
upon the confines of America ; also are so allowed and lookt upon by 
the rest of the Indians, by a submissive and tributary acknowledge- 
ment ; being a people cast into the mould of a most large and Warlike 
deportment, the men being for the most part seven foot high in latitude, 
and in magnitude and bulk suitable to so high a pitch ; their voyce 
large and hollow, as ascending out of a Cave, their gate and behavior 
strait, stately, and majestick, treading on the Earth with as much pride, 
contempt, and disdain to so sordid a Center, as can be imagined from 
a creature derived from the same mould and Earth.” 

As for their personal adornment, “the formality of Jezabels artificial 
Glory is much courted and followed by these Indians ; only in matter 
of colours (I conceive) they differ.” Probably, seeing that the Susque- 
hanocks “paint upon their faces one stroke of red, another of green, 
another of white, and another of black, so that when they have 
accomplished the Equipage of their Countenance in this trim, they 
are the only Hieroglyphicks and Representatives of the Furies. Their 
skins are naturally white, but altered from their originals by the several 
dyings of Roots and Barks, that they prepare and make useful to 
metamorphize their hydes into a dark Cinamon brown.” 

For their polity, he considers it beyond all comprehension, their 
government being “wrapt up in so various and intricate a Laborynth, 
that the speculativ’st Artist in the whole World, with his artificial and 
natural Opticks, can not see into the rule or sway of these Indians, to 
distinguish what name of Government to call them by. . . . All 
that I could ever observe in them as to this matter is, that he that is 
most cruelly Valorous, is accounted the most Noble: Here is very 
seldom any creeping from a Countrey Farm into a Courtly Gallantry, 
by a sum of money ; nor feeing the Heralds to put Daggers and Pistols 
into their Armes, to make the ignorant believe that they are lineally 
descended from the house of the Wars and Conquests ”—as we can 
well believe. 
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“The Warlike Equipage they put themselves in when they prepare 
for Belona’s March, is with their faces, armes, and breasts confusedly 
painted, their hair greased with Bears oyl, and stuck thick with Swans 
Feathers, with a wreath or Diadem of black and white Beads upon 
their heads, a small Hatchet, instead of a Cymetre, stuck in their girts 
behind them, and either with Guns, or Bows and Arrows. In this 
posture and dress they march out from their Fort or dwelling, to the 
number of Forty in a Troop, singing (or rather howling out) the Decades 
or Warlike exploits of their Ancestors.” He then proceeds to describe 
the process of scalping, and goes into details of the various modes of 
torturing their prisoners —“ yet all this and much more never makes 
them lower the Top-gallant sail of their Heroick courage, to beg with 
asubmissive Repentance any indulgent favor from their persecuting 
Enemies ; but with an undaunted contempt to their cruelty, eye it with 
so slight and mean a respect, as if it were below them to value what 
they did, they courageously (while breath doth libertize them) sing the 
summary of their Warlike Atchievements. 

“ Now after this cruelty has brought their tormented lives to a period, 
they immediately fall to butchering of them into parts, distributing the 
several pieces amongst the Sons of War, to intomb the ruines of their 
deceased Conquest in no other Sepulchre than their unsanctified maws ; 
which they with more appetite and desire do eat and digest, than if the 
best of foods should court their stomachs to participate of a most 
restorative Banquet.” 

For their religion and religious rites, they are “so absurd and ridicu- 
lous that its almost a sin to name them.” “They own no other Deity 
than the Devil (solid or profound) but with a kind of a wilde imaginary 
conjecture, they suppose from their groundless conceits that the World 
had a Maker.” After this unintentional slap at the Argument from 
design, he goes on to tell that the devil often appears visibly among 
them, burning their cabins and crops, and afflicting them with sore 
stripes, even unto death. “Once in four years they Sacrifice a Childe 
to him in an acknowledgement of their firm obedience to all his Devilish 
powers and Hellish commands.” The editor here remarks that this 
custom is not mentioned by any other writer, and we are disposed to 
rank it in point of authenticity with the visible appearance of Diabolus 
Mastigophorus, and the power which our author ascribes to their priests, 
of raising great tempests. 

They bury their dead in a sitting posture with the face toward the 
west, with all his implements and weapons of war, and “a Kettle of 
Broth and Corn standing before him, lest he should meet with bad 
quarters in his way.” ‘This custom prevailed among all the tribes. 
Schiller in his Madowessische Todtenklage — Nadoué or Nottaway, sig- 
nifying “ cruel,” was a name given the Iroquois — thus alludes to it: — 

“Legt ihm unters Haupt die Beile 
Die er tapfer schwang ; 
Auch des Baren fette Keule, 
Denn der Weg ist lang.” 


But the funereal procession reminds our author of ceremonies which 
he has seen nearer home: —“ His Kinred and Relations follow him 
to the Grave, sheath’d in Bear skins for close mourning, with the tayl 
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droyling on the ground, in imitation of our English Solemners, that 
think there’s nothing like a tayl a Degree in length, to follow the dead 
Corpse to the grave with.” 

Lest the account of these formidable savages should dampen the 
spirits of persons otherwise inclined to emigrate, he hastens to inform 
them that they are “situated a hundred and odd miles distant from 
the Christian Plantations of Mary-Land, at the head of a River that 
runs into the Bay of Chzesapike, called by their own name the Susque- 
hanock River, where they remain and inhabit most part of the Summer 
time, and seldom remove far from it, unless it be to subdue any Forreign 
Rebellion ”— that is among the weaker tribes over which they exercised 
-sovereignty. 

Finally, in their connubial arrangements a proper marital discipline 
is strictly observed, and their lodges are blessed with that awfu! rule 
and right supremacy which prevails in well-ordered households. * [ 
never observed, all the while I was amongst these naked Indians, that 
ever the Women wore the Breeches, or dared either in look or action 
predominate over the Men. They are very constant to their Wives; 
and let this be spoken to their Heathenish praise, that did-they not 
alter their bodies by their dyings, paintings, and cutting themselves, 
marring those Excellencies that Nature bestowed upon them in their 
birth, there would be as amiable beauties amongst them as any Alex- 
andria could afford when Mark Anthony and Cleopatra dwelt there 
together ’— with which handsome tribute to their personal appearance, 
we will close this curious book. 

In the editor’s full and instructive note on the Susquehanna Indians, 
there is one statement that calls for a word of remark. Speaking of 
their final destruction he says that in 1675 “a party of about one hun- 
dred retreated into Maryland and occupied some abandoned Indian 
forts. Accused of the murder of some settlers, apparently slain by 
the Senecas, they sent five of their chiefs to the Maryland and Virginia 
troops, under Washington and Brent, who went out in_ pursuit. 
Although coming as deputies, and showing the Baltimore medal and 
certificate of friendship, these chiefs were cruelly put to death.” It is 

but justice to add that this act excited great indignation in Maryland, 
and that Major Truman, who, with the Virginian Berkeley, ordered the 
execution, was arraigned for the crime and found guilty by the As- 
sembly.* <A Bill of Attainder, as it was called, was brought against 
him ; but there was a division of opinion between the two Houses as 
to the severity of the penalty incurred. <A gap in the records here 
leaves us in doubt as to the result, but as the title of a petition by 
Truman for pardon is preserved, it seems that some severe sentence 
was pronounced against him for his flagrant breach of faith. 


Wm. Hanp BROWNE. 





* Historical Magazine, 1, 65. 
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A PERFECT TREASURE. 
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CHAPTER I.— HERSHELL POINT. 


OST unfortunate persons are able to date their ruin from 
M some trifling circumstance. The “lifer”-convict, sentenced 
to years of seclusion till he gets his ticket of leave — looks back with 
regret on his first robbery with violence, laments the day when he 
stole his first watch, which perhaps was, after all, only that called a 
hunting one (on account of its fatal facility for “running down”). If 
the poor fellow had but resisted the temptation to become its possessor, 
he might have sat on the bench (open to every British subject born 
with good lungs), instead of standing in the dock. Similarly, the wife 
of the French billiard-marker, once the flower of an English middle- 
class household, bewails that moment of indiscretion when she first 
returned from her finger-tips the clandestine salute of the self-styled 
Marquis de St. Antoine, who lodged in the opposite second floor at 
Margate. 

But why multiply examples? In every walk of life the fall can be 
traced to the first false step. I date my own condemnation to the 
literary profession from the day when I posted those Zines to , to 
the editor of the Sandiford Mercury, and he yielded to my importunity 
at last (for I had sent him many a poem before), and published them. 
All young poets write Zo , and all young prose-writers lay the 
scene of their stories “not a hundred miles from L ;” whether 
from motives of delicacy, or because they have no superfluous imagi- 
nation to spare for the invention of names, I am unable, at this dis- 
tance of time, to recollect ; but the practice, I now feel, detracts from 
the interest of their stories. One cannot feel very much wrapped up 
in either people or places who can only boast of an initial letter, such 
as the “ M or N” in the Baptismal Service. 

Let me then here avoid that youthful error. My name and direction 
in full, at the period of which I write, was Marmaduke Drake, Esq., 
of Hershell Point, Hampshire ; but I was not often addressed by that 
title, by reason of my tender years. I was more commonly called 
Master Marmaduke, and even Master Marmy, though this latter I 
resented as a liberty. Sangaree Tannajee, my uncle’s Hindu servant 
(a most important person in this history), was one of those who in- 
variably called me “Master Marmy ;” and in revenge I called him 











Sambo. Whether I devised this term of reproach by some subtle 
process, such as is used by commentators, out of the word Sangaree, 
which was his “ front” name, or whether dividing all mankind into two 
races, black and white, I dubbed him a nigger, I cannot recall to inind ; 
but I know it made Sangaree Tannajee exceedingly angry to be called 
“Sambo,” and that I often did it. I hated that Hindu with an inten- 
sity only known to boyhood, a period of life which resents difference 
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of colour, of opinion, and even of taste, with ludicrous violence ; and 
it is the fixed opinion of my riper years, that he, on his part, would 
have derived considerable pleasure from chopping off one by one all 
my fingers and toes, or roasting my juvenile carcass before a tardy fire. 
On the other hand, perhaps my imagination may have given his 
character a few uncharitable touches, inasmuch as he was my model 
ruffian, the lay-figure whom, in my youthful compositions, I invested 
with all the passions that defile the human breast: he was my “ Mongol 
of the Red Hand,” likewise my “Gory Bandit of the Apennines,” 
which had appropriate scenery, borrowed from the really romantic 
features of the neighborhood of Hershell Point. But for him there 
would have been no such creation as “ Wildred the Half-caste,” a 
supposed convert to the principles of the Church of England, but who 
only used them the better to conceal his designs against the family of 
R , residing unsuspectingly in Bengal, but eventually massacred by 
the natives to the slow music of tom-toms. I mention these works 
because they are novelties: they were composed between my ninth and 
my sixteenth year, and have never emerged from the modest retirement 
of a somewhat illegible manuscript. If any publisher, having effected 
his escape from Hanwell, should have undertaken to put forth the last- 
named romance, it would have occupied seven volumes quarto, and 
close printing too. Time was no object, at that period, with so much 
of it before me, and I did not spare my Uncle Braydon’s letter-paper. 

Perhaps a few words here regarding my uncle and guardian, as well 
as proprietor of the house and grounds called Hershell Point, would 
be only respectful, and cannot be considered out of place. I was an 
orphan, and entirely dependent upon his generosity, which was great, 
nay, beyond his means. It seems to me that there are no such uncles 
now-a-days. In our childhood, the world appears to be composed of 
parents, brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, a great many cousins, 
and a few other people. It takes many years, unless we happen to be 
very poor, to convince us that the great majority of mankind are not 
personally interested in our well-being ; and Uncle Braydon, whom I 
shall never see again, unless I get to heaven, took care to keep such 
knowledge away from me. He was not rich, but he lived upon his 
own property, and always led me to believe that that would one day or 
other considerably improve. How this was to happen, was not 
specified, but it was somehow or other connected with, if not de- 
pendent on, Sangaree Tannajee. He had been my uncle’s servant in 
the East Indies, and master and man had seen stormy times together, 
which in some degree no doubt accounted for their close attachment. 

Theophilus Braydon had been no covenanted servant of John 
Company, sitting quietly under the pagoda tree, while the rupees 
dropped into his open hand; nor had he as an officer idled his time 
away in cantonments, while ennui and the climate gnawed his liver. 
He had attached himself, in what capacity [ never knew, to the service 
of Her Highness the Begum of Bundelbad, a native princess notorious 
for her wealth, her atrocities, and her partiality to Europeans. How 
so kind-hearted and agreeable an old fellow as Uncle Theo could have 
witnessed, far less endured, the tyranny of such an old harridan, for 
such she certainly was, used to excite my childish wonder ; but I have 
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since heard the whole story. He was offered a command in her very 
irregular cavalry. The uniform, in combination with his very handsome 
appearance, rendered him irresistible in the eyes of the princess so 
“partial to Europeans.” Under pretence of his having a genius for 
accounts, of which he knew absolutely nothing, she made him steward 
of her household, and after a prolonged resistance, wedded him 7 e¢ 
armis, although she was nearly three times his age. I have a portrait 
of my aunt by marriage now lying before me, painted by a native artist ; 
and certain therefore, if he valued his head, to be at least no unflatter- 
ing likeness. “ Rich and rare are the gems she wears.” She has not, 
indeed, “a human thigh-bone in her hair,” because she has not enough 
capillary attraction to sustain such an ornament, but she has a ring of 
immense value through her nose. Her royal features are of a maple 
complexion, upon which circumstance she prided herself exceedingly 
(most of the ladies of her court being of a mahogany colour), and 
they shine exactly like a dining-room table that has just been hand- 
polished. Her ears are of a truly regal size, the enormous weight of 
their rich pendants depressing them below her shoulders. She has 
“as much gay gold about her middle as would buy half Northumberlee,” 
and I should imagine even the whole of it. “ Her feet beneath her 
petticoat like little mice peep in and out,” or rather they would do so 
if they were about a tenth of their size ; as it is, they rather protrude 
than peep. ‘The Begum of Bundelbad was, in fact, severely afflicted 
with elephantiasis. Except for these imperfections, she might perhaps 
have been a charming woman, but for the expression of her eyes, 
which was demoniacally wicked and cruel. It was her habit, Sambo 
once informed me, to cause all women whom she considered more beau- 
tiful than herself to be buried alive, their cries (see Witired the Half- 
caste) being drowned by the noise of tom-toms. Fortunately, she was 
very conceited, so the occurrence did not take place so often as one 
would imagine. 

In the military service of this Princess, as the steward of her house- 
hold, and finally as her lawful husband, with the title of Maharajah, 
my dear uncle passed many years —the last ones, I fear, not alto- 
gether of honeymoon happiness. It was an ill-assorted union at the 
best. In friendship, difference of age is nothing: 

We talked with open heart and tongue 
Affectionate and true ; 
A pair of friends, though T was young, 
And Matthew seventy-two. 
But in love — my uncle being young, and the Begum seventy-two, for 
instance — this disparity became of consequence: there were earth- 
shakings, and then a final eruption and disruption ; many brawls, and 
one frightful blow-up, in which but too many innocent persons were 
implicated. After my uncle’s escape, which he accomplished in the 
company of his faithful servant, Sangaree Tannajee, the irritated 
princess planted a whole garden with her maids of honour, dibbled 
them in in rows like scarlet-runners, to “ make them remember ” (such 
was her bitter phrase) the fugitive soldier’s escapade. The ex- 
maharajah and his much-reduced staff had to cut their way through 
some of his late subjects. His pension as king-consort was not, as you 
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may easily imagine, continued after this occurrence ; although, I be- 
lieve, he did contrive that the quarrel should take place at the begin- 
ning of the quarter. But my dear uncle brought away with him much 
of what may be called his “personalty”—as many of the costly 
presents which the Begum had showered upon him in her misplaced 
passion as his horse could carry; and it was with the proceeds of the 
sale of these articles—sufficient to stock a fancy bazaar — that 
Hershell Point was bought, and the maintenance of our household 
secured. 

I do not for a moment pretend that any sentiment of affection for 
that abominable old Begum prevented my uncle’s marying again after 
her death, or, for that matter, while she was alive. ‘They had not been 
wedded in church, you see, or even at a register-office ; that Bundelbad 
ceremony, consisting, as it probably did, in the burning of cedar chips 
and the burial of young persons alive, would not have held water in 
any English court of law ; but his experience of the married state had 
been such as to determine Uncle Theo to remain a bachelor to the 
end of his days ; and, fortunately for me, he stuck to his determination. 
“T shall never marry, my dear boy,” he once observed to me. “When 
I am gone, this little place will be your own, and I hope you will have 
a better income to keep it up with ;” and then his eye would wander 
significantly towards Sangaree Tannajee pulling up onions in the 
garden, with an expression of countenance as though he was losing 
caste by the operation, and thereby consigning himse!* to perpetual 
perdition. It was impossible, in that moment of generous kindness, 
that I could ask my benefactor what that ill-looking old Hindu could 
possibly have to do with my future prospects ; and when an opportunity 
did offer itself of putting this question, Uncle Theo, instead of replying 
with his usual frankness, returned an evasive answer. “ That Tannajee,” 
said he, “is a Perfect Treasure, Marmy, and I would not lose him for 
ten thousand pounds.” 

I have wandered from the relation of my literary pursuits, as I 
wander from all else, at the mention of that mystery of our household — 
that great, unintelligible Tannajee, whose story, to my mind, like 
Aaron’s serpent, swallows up all other stories by virtue of its wonderful 
attraction. 

Let me now endeavour to resume my own humble narrative. I have 
said that I was a poet ; nor was it to be wondered at that an impres- 
sionable youth, brought up among folks with so strange an experience 
of life as my uncle and his servant had had, and amid scenery so noble 
as that which surrounded our place of abode, shouid have acquired 
some romantic tastes, even though he should not have been born with 
them. I believe, however, that | was naturally endowed with something 
of the faculty divine of song, the germ of what might have ripened into 
worthy fruit, had sunshine and favouring breezes nurtured it to maturity, 
as they did at first. I think so now, but I felt quite convinced of it in 
the days of those Zines to What golden days they were, from the 





breezy morn, when I arose and ran down to the shore, leaping from 
rock to rock, to the calm summer night, when I lay awake, watching 
the broad path of the moon upon the waves, and listening to their 
dreamy melody! Hershell Point was, as its name implies, a narrow 
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headland, stretching far into the sea. Upon one side, the ocean lay 
illimitable, without hint of land, although the wizard clouds would 
often shape themselves on the horizon into wild mountain-ranges ; but 
on the other it was bounded, although a great way off, by tall white 
cliffs. The sea-breezes never died, but whispered soft and cool upon 
the calmest day ; and in the winter weather raged and roared, especially 
if they set from the south-west, like let-loose demons. The coast at that 
time (for a light-house has been set up since upon the very site of our 
cottage) was strewed with wreck on mornings after storm. The neigh- 
bouring burial-ground (there was no church), which, small as it was, 
would have sufficed for the needs of many generations of the scanty 
native population, was filled with graves of shipwrecked strangers. 
Many and many a time —as I have been walking on the golden sands, 
when the waves, after a night of furious passion, were glittering with ten 
thousand smiles, and breaking into laughter on the beach —have I 
seen, huddled up above high-water line, some shapeless form, which 
once was man or boy, and have straightway run up the “ cripple” 
path — the ladder cut in the steepest part of the cliff, but the shortest 
way to the village —to let the sexton know that he was wanted. The 
incident was too common to terrify me, but I had a morbid horror of 
such spectacles, and fled from them. Still oftener, in the dead of 
night, 1 have been awakened by the boom of guns, and knew that one 
of the vast fleet of ships which every day passed by us with their 
unknown companies upon their unknown way, would never complete 
its journey, but would give our coast its timbers, and our bay its dead. 
There was small hope for any vessel that once struck upon that fair 
but inhospitable shore, and especially at night. My uncle, kindly soul, 
never failed, however, to give his utmost aid. While I was still 
wondering whether I indeed heard guns or only the roaring wind, he 
would often enter my chamber dressed, and bid me hasten to the 
village, and bring what help I could, while the Hindu and himself 
- went down to the shore. 

It was to Hershell Point, from its position, that the news of such 
disasters was always carried first, for the hamlet lay inland. Although 
its people were mainly fisher-folk, they obeyed my summons eagerly 
enough ; I do not say from greed, nor yet entirely from philanthropy ; 
their motives were mixed. They would save life if they could; but 
they would also save property, with the intention of keeping it for 
themselves. ‘Their cottage-furniture, or at least what was best of it, 
was mainly provided in this manner ; their upholsterers, so to speak, 
were Ship, Sea, Wind & Co., who, moreover, dealt in miscellaneous 
goods of all sorts. At one time we were glutted with sponges, a cargo 
of which, from the West Indies, was discharged in this summary 
manner without invoice ; at another, oranges and lemons bobbed up 
and down upon the surface of our little cove as plentifully as air- 
bubbles. Some sorts of goods suffered greatly in the process of 
delivery ; but there was really no reason for the bitter complaints 
that ensued on such occasions, since we got them all for nothing. 

Hershell folks had been all smugglers in the last generation, but in 
my time there was but little of that illicit commerce. The legends of 
“the Free-traders,” as they called themselves, were probably more 
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romantic than their deeds had ever been ; and to know that a “good 
run” had been effected in this or that adjacent cove, not without 
bloodshed, or that the great cavern in Sandcliff had been once a dépét 
for brandy and lace, added to the imaginative attractions of the neigh- 
bourhood. Similarly, these wrecks were almost more terrible to think 
of—to be awake while those minute-guns boomed, and picture the 
calamity for one’s self—than to witness; so little of them could 
generally be seen by reason of the fury of the waves and the force of 
the tempest. ‘They were close at hand, for it was on the reef below 
the Point that they came ashore ; but the blinding spray shut most of 
the sad sight out, and the thunder of the breakers drowned all other 
sounds. Feeble lights would shew themselves on board the doomed 
ships, only to be extinguished by the next wave ; figures running hither 
and thither, or lashed to the rigging, with tossing arms ; and then, when 
some monster wave whelmed all, a single desolate cry, which, amid that 
elemental strife, sounded but as the whine of a seagull. 

Such incidents, such memories as these, had something of melodrama 
in them as well as of pathos; and they impressed my youthful mind 
accordingly. 

I had heard stories of peril and combat from the lips of one who 
had himself been engaged in such scenes. I had myself witnessed 
spectacles, any one of which might form the /iéce de résistance in a full- 
grown man’s reminiscences, while children of my own age were else- 
where digging sand-heaps with wooden spades, or hunting for common 
objects of the sea-shore with a pail and a magnifying-glass. It is no 
wonder, therefore, and no feather in my cap at all, that it might have 
been said of me at fifteen years of age that “young Edwin was no 
vulgar boy.” If I had been so, I must have been born with such a 
natural tendency for the commonplace as to almost amount to genius. 
Books and magazines, which I devoured, were the only links which 
connected me with what is called the world. I knew nothing of what 
others of my own age knew—no Greek nor Latin, no cricket nor 
football. I had never been on horseback in my life— had never 
enjoyed a tuck-out at a pastrycook’s. On the other hand, I could 
climb — not trees — for we had no trees to be called such, but cliffs, 
like a chamois-hunter ; I could run swifter than that “ best pony in the 
country,” which belongs to every schoolboy whose father can afford to 
keep it; I could swim like a fish, and dive like one of those long- 
throated cormorants which haunted Hershell Reef at low water. I 
lived in the sea and the open air. The martins who had their nest 
under the eaves above my bedroom window were my chamberlains to 
call me in the summer mornings, and I was commonly up and out soon 
after sunrise. It was a grand thing to have the world all to myself — 
not a creature on the downland above the cliff-top, nor yet on the 
broken ground, all rock and foliage, that lay between it and the beach ; 
not even a sheep or a cow, as would often be seen later in the day, 
standing statue-like on the summit of some solitary eminence, clear cut 
against the sky. 

It is only bird and insect life that are astir in the matin prime. 
How solemn, aithough vague and inarticulate, is the lesson that Nature 
teaches us at such a time in that great out-door school of hers — how 
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different from what is preached and taught in chapel and seminaries! 
We seem to be like him of old who walked alone with God in the 
garden. It might be the first morning that ever was made. 

I was not without religious culture ; a loving mother had lived long 
enough to implant those principles in my childish breast which had 
made her death-bed (save for her solicitude on my account) like the 
setting off upon a pleasure-cruise ; but besides that, I had the devo- 
tional impulse which belongs to the poetic temperament, and although 
quite unaware how the world looked outside my Eden, I felt grateful 
to Providence for having placed me where I was. My uncle Theo, 
despite his name, was no theologian, but he encouraged me to believe 
all I ever heard from my mother’s lips, to do all she had enjoined upon 
me, and to cherish her memory. A beautiful loving face, with tearful 
hazel eyes, and soft brown hair, is all the picture ; but it hangs in that 
portrait-gallery of the past, for which every earthly house not built with 
hands has room, the tenderest and best remembered still of all. I 
fear her history was not a happy one, but I am not acquainted with its 
details ; she has long been at rest from all troubles, and reaps the 
promised harvest of God’s golden grain. 

I think it was her sorrows that first moved my uncle’s heart towards 
me ; he always spoke of her with inexpressible pity and tenderness. 
We needed his protection sorely ; indeed, I have a dim recollection 
(although this may not be trustworthy) that we sought it of him at 
Hershell Point on foot ; but, at all events, he had sheltered us both for 
years ; and when she left us for the churchyard on the cliff, he filled 
her place towards me as well as he could, as also that of the father 
whom I never knew. Thus, in a vague and desultory manner have I 
pictured the home of my boyhood and its surroundings, just as they 
recur to my mind, disconnectedly and vaguely enough, but not without 
a certain harmonious completeness too, like the chords of a harp struck 
by the wayward wind. 


CHAPTER II.— MY FIRST LOVE. 


Doupnttess, other boys immured in school rooms, and kept close to 
their books, would have gladly left them for such delights as mine ; 
while, on the other hand, I, to whom all days were alike holidays, was 
intensely fond of reading. Ido not doubt but that at sixteen years 
old I had read more English fiction and English poetry than any lad 
of my own age at public school or private. From Mary Ann Radcliffe 
to G. P. R. James ; from Shakspeare to Tennyson—I had read all 
that I could lay my hands on. I had quite exceptional opportunities 
for this sort of study. In a certain little town six miles away (and yet 
that which lay nearest to us), dwelt one Mrs. Eleanor Blunt, whose 
name was once a household word among all readers, although the 
present generation hears of it only now and then. She had built 
herself a charming little cottage close by the sea, all out of the proceeds 
of her works, and kept herself, an attached old maid-servant or two, 
and a pony and chaise, by her diligent pen. The knowledge of these 
circumstances had always excited in me the profoundest veneration ; 
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my enthusiasm was ready laid, like a housemaid’s fire, so that it is not 
to be wonder at that when chance gave me an opportunity, when quite a 
small boy, of becoming personally acquainted with her, I fell in love 
with her at once. Our ages were more disproportionate than those of 
my uncle and the Begum had been ; but my devotion was of a more 
Platonic kind. She had seemed to me to be like some celestial body seen 
afar, whose orbit was altogether beyond my humble sphere, although I 
was not without a secret hope that my literary talents might some day 
attract her sublime regards. I was always picturing for myself some 
success in literature which should bring Mrs. Eleanor Blunt over to 
Hershell, to make the acquaintance of her gifted young neighbour, 
whereas our acquaintance was destined to be brought about in an alto- 
gether different manner. I had been strolling along our cliff-road so 
far as where it met the main highway, one afternoon, when I suddenly 
heard a jingling of wheels, and there flew by me a small vehicle, with 
a tiny old lady in it, drawn by an audacious little pony at full gallop. 
Confident that a person of her age and sex could not be driving at 
this speed for a wager, and also perceiving that she was clutching the 
splash-board instead of the reins, I started in pursuit. I could at that 
time have run down an antelope (in the shafts of a four-wheeled chaise), 
so that it did not at all exhaust my energies to catch and stop the pony. 

“Thank you, young gentleman,” said the old lady in a sharp squeaky 
voice: “you have got good legs, and likewise lungs.” It was those 
personal qualities, then, and not my style as a British classic, which 
first drew forth Mrs. Eleanor Blunt’s approbation. I knew the famous 
old lady at once. The diminutive figure, the huge head, the snow- 
white locks, the bright, black, beady eyes had been made familiar to 
me by her portraits. I regarded her with undisguised admiration. 
Here was the individual who had won the hearts of an entire genera- 
tion — nay, who had moved old and young alike to smiles and tears: 
she was the prose-poet of the country; the narrator of village joys 
and sorrows; the word-painter of woods and fields, and yet she had 
not appealed in vain even to the dull ears of fashion, but had filled the 
two greatest London theatres, and that at the same time, by her stirring 
dramas. 

“ Perhaps, young gentleman,” said she in a voice like that of Punch, 
but nodding very good-naturedly, “when this gratuitous exhibition is 
over — when you have stared at me to your heart’s content, you will 
just turn my pony’s head round, and fasten his curb.— My dear little 
Proudfoot would never have run away, would he,” inquired she of the 
pony coaxingly, “ but that his curb came undone?” 

The little creature (whose curb was quite as it should be) shook his 
head, snorted, pawed with his fore-foot, and answered, as far as panto- 
mime could: “ Yes, I would, and I’ll do it again.” It was quite im- 
possible to misunderstand him. 

“ Madam,” said I, with my best air, “it will give me the utmost 
pleasure to see you safe to Sandiford—to drive you thither, if you 
will permit me.” I had never taken a pair of reins into my hands in 
my life; but I could have driven a fiery griffin with a packthread, for 
the chance of a /¢e-d-/é¢e with Mrs. Eleanor Blunt. 

“You're a good boy,” said she, making room for me on the little 
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seat, “and a kind-hearted one too, to be so careful of an old woman. 
Just look to the traces, and then jump in. He’s the quietest pony in 
the world when the trace does not get loose, and vex him — ar’nt you, 
Proudfoot ?— Well, and what school are you at, my young friend?” 

“] have never been to school at all, madam.” 

“What a very lucky boy!” smiled the old lady. “Never been 
stuffed with fusty, musty learning, eh? Never been caned? Never 
been kept in during the fine weather? Never learned to read, 
perhaps?” 

“QO yes, ma’am, and to write too,” remarked I with meaning, for I 
wished, above all things, to bring the conversation round to literature, 
and eventually to my manuscript works. 

“ Ah, that’s bad,” said the old lady, shaking her head. “Now, if 
you had learned to drive instead — you as nearly tipped us over that 
heap of stones as near could be —I should have liked you a great 
deal better.— What’s that sticking out of your pocket? A book. Let 
me look at it? Shelley’s Poems— and dog-leaved too! Oh, this is 
very bad indeed — Adustor, or the Spirit of Solitude. You read that, 
do you?— Give me the reins, young gentleman ; I am not going to 
trust my neck to a lad of your age who reads ddastor /” 

My boyhood had been, I verily believe, a tearless one, but I was 
within a very little of bursting into tears at this threatened indignity 
from hands I so revered. 

Her bright eyes instantly perceived my emotion. 

“T am a very uncivil old woman,” said she, “and quite deserve to 
have my neck broken; but I mistook your character altogether, my 
boy, on account of your having such good legs and lungs. It is very 
unusual for folks to be strong and clever too, else the hippopotamus 
would be king of us all. A boy that could catch Proudfoot when at 
full speed — there’s the reins under his tail ; he’s the quietest pony in 
the world, except when that happens — ought to be all muscles, and 
wind, and mischief. I thought you were all muscles, and wind, and 
mischief, and I apologise.— Now, tell me all about yourself. You 
have no father, of course ; but you’ve a mother, who makes an idol of 
you, eh?” 

“ Alas, no, madam ; I am an orphan.” 

“Well, that’s just my case,” said the old woman cheerfully. “ Proud- 
foot is as near a relative as I have in the world. That means, you 
know,” added she in explanation, “that I have got none; neither 
chick nor child. I had at one time a first-cousin once removed, but 
he has been removed altogether these thirty years.— Now, come, you 
are not so much alone in the world, my young Alastor, as all that 
comes to?” 

“O no, madam ; I live at Hershell Point with my uncle Braydon.” 

“What! is the ex-maharajah your uncle?” exclaimed the old lady 
with twinkling eyes ; and I saw that her fat little frame was convulsed 
with inward laughter. Doubtless, she was thinking of some gossip of 
the neighbourhood respecting the deceased Begum of Bundelbad ; but 
I did not understand that at the time, and I did not like her laughing 
at Uncle Theo. 

“ My uncle is the best man in the world, madam,” said I with spirit ; 
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“and if you have heard anything to his discredit, I will answer for it 
that it is a—that your informant, I mean, has been mistaken.” 

“Say what you were going to say, young gentleman — say that it is 
a great big bouncing lie,” said the old lady approvingly. “TI like you 
for your sticking up for your good uncle, and telling me (by implication) 
that | was a scandalous old frump, a thousand times more than for 
your carrying Shelley in your pocket. A good honest heart, my dear, 
is better worth having than the most tender sensibility.” And from 
that moment, until her death, which did not take place for many years, 
Mrs. Eleanor Blunt always called me “ my dear.” 

She gave mea hearty welcome at her pretty cottage, which, although 
close to the outskirts of Sandiford, stood in a very bower of fuchsias 
and roses, all alone by the sea. But it was the inside of the little 
house that pleased me most. Up-stairs and down-stairs, and (quite 
literally) in my lady’s chamber, the walls were lined with books. Paper 
and paint were rendered unnecessary ; the very doors were in some 
cases whole shelves of books that moved upon a pivot. ‘They were 
almost ail presentation copies. Indeed, | remember Mrs. Blunt once 
telling me that she had gone into the town “ and bought a book,” with 
the air of a person who had been guilty of an inexcusable extravagance. 
“No, my dear,” she would squeak like a little white mouse, “I have 
written too many books myself to buy such things.” But she was in 
reality a very glutton at reading, and it was a wonder how her eyes 
kept so bright and keen. She did not so much “devour” books —a 
phrase which gives one some idea, however rude, of digesting them — 
as “consume ” them in broad acres, and with incredible velocity, like a 
prairie fire. It is true she never read a “ hard” book. ‘The metaphysi- 
cians, to whom she would refer as “ gentlemen who did not know what 
to think,” stood untouched upon her top-shelves ; the divines, for whom 
she had a great respect —“I would do anything for them except read 
them, my dear”—were kept ina glass case. Her especial weakness 
was for French Memoirs, such as those of Madame de Crequi, and 
even of much queerer ladies. “They don’t hurt me, my dear, but they 
might hurt you; and, therefore, never ask me for one of them.” But 
she was familiar with the whole range of English literature, and her 
memory was prodigious. She had met almost everybody who, accord- 
ing to my then standard, was worth meeting, and had something 
characteristic to tell of each. I am obliged to confess that she rather 
destroyed my illusions respecting some of them. She had the sharpest 
tongue that ever I listened to either of man or woman, and the grass- 
hopper shrillness of her tiny voice added piquancy to her satire. She 
would often conclude a disparaging anecdote concerning some living 
literary idol of mine with: “ So don’t believe in him, my dear, because, 
you see, he’s a rogue.” 

“ But you destroy my faith in all my heroes, Mrs. Blunt,” I once re- 
monstrated. 

“Yes, my dear; but you must remember that I have been vadet de 
chambre to all of them.” 

I did not half understand her at that time ; her wit was altogether 
too subtle for me; but I comprehended enough, when she abstained 
from epigram, to find her even then a most charming companion. She 
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delighted in talk, and I daresay my simple enthusiasm (and perhaps I 
should add, my genuine admiration for herself) made my juvenile 
society very palatable to her. ‘The good people of Sandiford did not 
much frequent Seaview Cottage. ‘They were no great loss, fiom an in- 
tellectual point of view, perhaps; but I think the genial old lady 
would have enjoyed their gossip, had she been favoured with it. Un- 
happily, however, the activity of her pen had caused her tongue to fall 
into disuse. ‘The Sandifordians having come upon certain very life- 
like descriptions of commonplace people in their local authoress’s 
works, were seized with the idea that she had satirised them in 
particular ; whereas it is my opinion that she never took a single 
“character” from that place, nor did I ever hear her speak an ill word 
against one of her neighbours. Nevertheless, I was myself so preju- 
diced by what [ heard concerning her Sandiford sketches, that when 
she expressed her intention of calling at Hershell Point on the ensuing 
day to tell my uncle what a perfect nephew he might have, if he would 
only teach him to drive, | blurted out involuntarily: “ But you won’t 
put the ex maharajah into a book, dear Mrs. Blunt, will you?” 

Then I saw her angry for the first, and almost the last time. 

“No, my young friend,” said she in a voice like concentrated bitter 
aloes, “1 never pepper small game.” A remark, however, which 
peppered me, I remember, most uncommonly, 


CHAPTER IIl.— MRS. BLUNT’S VISIT. 


On the ensuing day, Mrs. Eleanor Blunt drove Proudfoot — in 
whose steadiness.and decorum she had, ever, the same misplaced 
confidence —over to Hersheil Point, which was called by those in 
the immediate neighbourhood “the Point,” and joked upon by my 
new acquaintance accordingly. She always complained with respect 
to us that it was impossible to come “straight to the Point ;” and 
called the series of inclines that led to the house from the upper cliff 
Voyages en Zigsag, after the French book of that name, which she lent 

e, aud with the illustrations of which I was hugely delighted. My 
uncle and she became great friends, to my extreme satisfaction, and 
not a little to my surprise. I had felt an apprehension that this Z/ér- 
afeur and bookworm would not have properly appreciated my kind 
protector, who rarely read anything but the Gardeners’ Chronicle, and 
had pronounced one of Mrs. Blunt’s own ¢c/efs-d’auvre, which I had 
once persuaded him to attempt, as “fudge.” I did not then under- 
stand that ‘ character” is more attractive to a person of genius — and 
such Mrs. Eleanor Blunt decidedly was —than any mere sympathies 
of taste. 

She was charmed with Uncle Theo’s modest yet perfectly inde- 
pendent air, his natural talk, his manly carriage ; and he, on his part, 
received with something more than courtesy a lady who did not spare 
her praises of his nephew. I will never own, even to myself, that Mrs. 
Blunt was insincere ; but although no flatterer, she was an adept in 
the art of pleasing. “I had expected,” she confessed to me as I 
accompanied her part of the way home that evening, “to have found 
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in the ex-maharajah a sort of Dugald Dalgetty ; instead of that, he is 
a Bayard: he could surely have never picked up that stately courtesy 
at the court of Bundelbad with that wonderful woman.” Here she 
become a little hysterical, and had to wipe her eyes. The fact is, I 
had shewn her the portrait of my eccentric aunt-in-law, not without 
some pardonable pride ; for surely if to be illegitimately descended 
from royalty is a matter for self-complacency, how much more to be 
lawfully, although indirectly, connected with it. “You need never 
fear,” she went on, perceiving in me some discomfort, “ my putting 
that guardian angel of yours into a book. Such a life-history as his 
could be only fitly written in lively French. And yet,” mused she, “ no 
Frenchman would understand him. If there is something of Murat 
and Warren Hastings about that capital relative of yours, there is more 
of Uncle Toby.” 

“ That is quite true, madam,” said I gravely. 

She looked at me with a comical air, as though she would have said: 
“You are young for Sterne, Master Marmaduke,” but uttered no 
remark. She was desirous at that time, if not of discouraging my 
literary proclivities, at least of not forcing them into premature activity. 
She had had too much experience of juvenile geniuses to take them at 
their self-estimated value ; and she had too kindly a regard for me to 
assist, without some proof of my fitness for that calling, in my “de- 
voting myself to literature”—a phrase that has more of its primary 
Juggernautish signification about it than neophytes are apt to imagine. 
I am bound to say that while discussing my favourite branches of read- 
ing in a manner that could not but enhance them in my eyes, she 
parried every leading question that I put to her with respect to the 
profession of letters, and when she spoke of it in the abstract, always 
called it “that heart-breaking business.” 

Still, when I at last did put the question: “ Then why have embraced 
it yourself, good Mrs. Blunt?” it was difficult even for her to reply to 
me, boy as I was: “ Because I felt I was fit for it; whereas you, Master 
Marmaduke, are not fit, being a goose.” She only gave a great sigh, 
and said: “ You may bring your manuscripts to morrow, my dear —all 
the best of them, that is— but I shall never like your works one-half 
so much as I like you ”— which was, I thought, but a left-hand sort of 
compliment. 

The selection thus imposed upon me proved a very invidious one, 
although my own genius was alone concerned. If one of my precious 
manuscripts excelled in imagination or fancy, another had _ the pre- 
eminence in pathos. Fortunately for Mrs. Blunt, Widdred the Half-caste 
was too bulky to be put in my pocket, or perhaps even in her pony- 
carriage, had I borrowed that equipage for the purpose. I only tooka 
specimen chapter or two, to give her an idea of my more elevated style, 
half-a-dozen shorter narratives, and about ten pounds weight of poems, 
all in a knapsack. 

The expression of my talented friend’s face as I exhibited these 
works en masse upon her drawing-room carpet — for the table could 





not hold them — would have been a study for Gustave Doré. “ Don’t 
you think you could winnow them just a little more?” inquired she 
pathetically ; whereupon I did take out three or four exquisite poems, 
although it was like parting with my heart’s blood. 
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“You shall read these afterwards,” said I, “if you like the rest.” 

“Thanks, my dear,” said she with gravity; but I saw from the 
motion of her shoulders that she was laughing ; the dear little lady was 
so plump, that mirth very literally “moved” her — it set her wabbling 
like blanc-mange. 

In the course of that week, Mrs. Eleanor Blunt passed judgment 
upon my literary efforts. It was her custom to write to me almost 
every day. I never knew any one at once so skillful with her pen and 
so willing to use it. Famous authors are generally chary of their 
epistolary favours ; they do not like to write for nothing when they can 
earn a shilling a line; or perhaps it would be more charitable to say 
that they have enough of professional writing to tire them, and are 
obliged to cut short their communications to their friends. But Mrs. 
Blunt, though one of the most prolific of English writers, wrote more 
private letters than any of those poor idle women who suffer from 
cacoéthes scribendi, and they were long letters too; although, being 
written in a microscopic hand (“ Which I practised for cheapness’ sake, 
my dear, in times when the cost of postage was very heavy”), they 
occupied but little space. 

In yonder desk lie at least three hundred of them, marvels of wit 
and sense ; and one lock of snow-white hair from her wrinkled fore- 
head, which I value more than all. Yes ; here it is: 


And my own breath 
Stirs its thin outer threads, as though beside 
The living head I stood in honoured pride, 
Talking of lovely things that conquer death, 
She pressed it oftentimes, and underneath 
Ran her fine fingers, 


But to my story. 
Her verdict was passed by letter. 


“T have read your manuscripts, dear Marmaduke,” wrote she, “and 
some of them with an interest quite independent of the writer. They 
are very unequal, though the worst of them have some redeeming 
points. ‘There is nothing so good as to enable me to say: ‘This boy 
will make his mark.’ ‘The very best of the poems is but an echo. 
Still, they are better than Lord Byron’s were at the same age ; and, in 
my humble opinion, we have had no such poet in this country in my 
time as Byron. I knock you down with one hand, you see, and pick 
you up with the other, just as the National schoolmaster here boxes 
his boys’ ears (for I have seen him do it). The fact is, you have 
placed a responsibility on me which I must shift in part from my own 
shoulders to those of your good uncle ; it is too grave for me to bear 
alone. If the promise exhibited in what you have written were less 
than it is—that is, considerably less —I should say: ‘Give up this 
cherished idea of a literary life, and be content with an ordinary 
calling ;’ if the promise were only a little more, I should not hesitate 
to say: ‘You are born for letters, and will be a successful writer.’ 
But as it is, the matter, being in doubt, becomes a mere question of 
finance. I know nothing of your pecuniary prospects, my dear ; 
indeed, you seem to know nothing about them yourself. (Do not 
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suppose that is in your favour ; it is a popular error that assigns as an 
attribute of genius an inaptitude for business affairs. It is quite 
possible — though, of course, this is not your case—to be stupid at 
everything.) Well, you must go to your uncle, and find out what is 
likely to be your future position. If you are always to possess a 
moderate independence, or even a small one, then you may become a 
literary man, as the loose phrase goes, and not trouble yourself about 
another pursuit. But if you are to be a poor man, or to be left poor 
when that good friend of yours shall have departed (a sort of friend 
that is very rare, Marmaduke), take the advice of one who has been 
exceptionally fortunate in a very risky trade, and eschew literature as 
a calling altogether. You have more than once heard me call it a 
‘heart-breaking business,’ and I was born tough. I never much cared 
for what people said of me, and still less of what they wrote. But you, 
my poor Marmaduke. 

Who killed John Keats ! 

I said the Quarterly — 

With my Keview so slaughterly, 

I killed John Keats. 
And John Keats, whom I knew well, had the hide of a rhinoceros 
compared with yours, which is but goldbeaters’ skin. Yes, you'll be 
fool enough to read all that the reviewers say about you, and to be 
tortured by them. I warn you, without forbidding you, as St. Paul 
warns young ladies upon the subject of matrimony ; you will have 
trouble in the flesh. Yes, my dear, this in any case ; and though your 
union with literature should be the happiest on record. But this in- 
convenience is nothing compared with the combination of poverty and 
failure. My good boy, let me entreat of you to have another string to 
your bow, to have another weapon to fight the battle of life with beside 
the pen, if you are destined to be poor. The most successful writer 
of any age has left it on record that ‘literature is a good staff, but a 
very bad crutch ;’ and he never wrote a more pregnant sentence. | 
paraphrase it, for fear of misinterpretation. It is a perilous thing to 
trust to this profession of letters for sole support, although it may 
supplement an income very agreeably. Perilous? Nay, the stage 
itself is not a more wretched calling (and I well know the wretched- 
ness of ¢haf), nor one in which it is more difficult for the aspirant to 
undeceive himself. The author and the actor who have mistaken their 
professions are scarce to be convinced by starvation itself. I do not 
wish, however, to overstate the case: you may not starve, but you will 
certainly not carry the heights of Literature by assault. You will wait 
outside in the cold, it may be, for years ; your manuscripts unaccepted, 
or, if accepted, ill paid— perhaps unpaid. When Shakspeare talks 
of the ‘insolence of office, and the spurns that patient merit of the 
unworthy takes,’ he must have had a prescient eye to editors. My 
FHlearths and Homestcads — the best work of its day, I may say vow, I 
suppose — was refused by six of these critical gentlemen, and eventu- 
ally made the fortune of a publisher. Now, constant rejection, which 
is only galling to the man of means, is to the peor man Death. I 
hope, my dear lad, I have thus written enough to warn you against 
going into such a profession as that of letters without well counting 
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the cost. As to other callings, your uncle is, of course, the proper 
counsellor, and you will be guided by him.— Always your affectionate 
well-wisher, ELeanor Buunt.” 


This courteous communication was a sad blow to me; for, conscious 
of my own merits, I had expected a decision of a very different sort. 
I say “decision,” because it was at Uncle Theo’s desire, as much as 
my own, that I had placed those ill-appreciated manuscripts in the 
hands of Mrs. Blunt, and her verdict, it was agreed, was to be final. 
“You can scarcely be an unprejudiced judge of your own productions, 
Marmy,” he had replied to me when I spoke of becoming an author ; 
“and as for Sanggree and myself, we are no critics. But this good 
lady at Sandiford is in a position to say ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ to the question : 
let her see all that you have written, all those effusions which seem so 
excellent to yourself, and so unintelligible, because I am so stupid, to 
me, and let us hear her advice, and follow it.” 

My heart had yearned towards my generous, simple-hearted guardian 
as he thus spoke. Notwithstanding certain hints of an Indian Civil 
Service appointment, which had from time to time dropped from his 
lips, he would, it was thus made evident, permit me to follow the bent 
of my own inclination, if I were only pronounced by competent 
authority adapted for the calling of letters, and I had had no doubt of a 
favourable verdict. It was true that my manuscript works, both “ prose 
and worse,” as the wit has termed such, had seen the inside of several 
publishers’ establishments, and of half the magazine offices in England, 
without the least sign of acceptance: some had been sent back to me 
with courteous frigidity, with meaningless “ Compliments” or “ Thanks,” 
and the rest I had a shrewd suspicion were feeding editorial fires. 
But I comforted myself with what I had read somewhere concerning the 
exclusiveness of literary cliques, the preference shewn to the staff of a 
periodical over volunteers, and also with the charitable reflection, fhat 
it was only natural that so novel and striking a writer as “ Leo” (for 
Iwas fool enough to use a xom de Plume) should meet at first with 
envious obstruction. 

But I had entertained no apprehension that so excellent a judge of 
literature as Mrs. Eleanor Blunt would fail to see my peculiar merits, 
and her shortcoming in this respect disappointed me bitterly. It was 
impossible in her case to attribute it to jealousy, though I did try to 
reflect that successful persons are generally inclined to discourage 
others from attempting obstacles which they have themselves  sur- 
mounted. I was driven to extract what comfort I could from the letter 
itself. If it was not decisively in favour of my own plans, it was by no 
means against them. Perhaps Uncle Theo could allow me, without 
inconvenience, a sufficient income to maintain me until my literary 
merits were acknowledged, without the necessity of my becoming an 
Indian judge —a position, by the by, much easier attained at that 
time than it is at present. Perhaps—but perhaps not. I was as 
ignorant of my pecuniary position as Mrs. Blunt had hinted; 1 had 
always felt a delicacy in inquiring about it. I only knew that to Uncle 
Theo I must be indebted for my future maintenance, as I had so long 
been for my past. We had never spoken upon the subject at all, 
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except on that one occasion when he had said: “ When I am gone, 
Marmy, this little place will be your own,” and had alluded in that 
mysterious manner to Tannajee. When | carried Mrs. Blunt’s letter 
into my guardian’s room, I knew that some explanation must needs 
be made, some understanding come to, and I felt myself grow now hot, 
now cold, not—to do me justice — from anxiety as to my own prospects, 
but from the unpleasantness of having to enter upon so delicate a 
subject at all. It was hard to feel myself possessed of so sensitive an 
organisation, and yet to be denied the more advantageous qualities of 
genius. I had half a mind to give up my favourite project altogether, 
and to throw myself at the ex-maharajah’s feet with: “Uncle, 1 ama 
born fool ; and ready to be a judge in India.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


NIRVANA* 





For Tue New Ecrectric MAGAzine. 


o peer seas of Dreams and seas of Phantasies, 
Through seas of Solitudes and Vacancies, 
And through my Self, the deepest of the seas, 
I strive to thee, Nirvana. 


O, long ago the billow-flow of Sense, 

Aroused by Passion’s windy vehemence, 

Upbore me out of depths to heights intense, 
But not to thee, Nirvana. 


By waves swept on, I learned to ride the waves ; 
I served my masters till I made them slaves ; 
I baffled Death by hiding in his graves, 

His watery graves, Nirvana. 


And once I clomb a mountain’s stony crown, 
And stood, and smiled no smile and frowned no frown, 
Nor ate, nor drank, nor slept, nor faltered down, 

Five days and nights, Nirvana. 





* The Highest Paradise of Buddha, attainable only by long contemplation, and by perfect supe- 
riority to all passions of men and all vicissitudes of ‘Time. 














Nirvana. 






























Sunrise and noon, and sunset and strange night, 

And shadow of large clouds and faint starlight, 

And lonesome Terror stalking round the height, 
I minded not, Nirvana. 





The silence ground my soul keen like a spear ; . 
My bare thought, whetted as a sword, cut sheer 
Through time and life, and flesh and death, to clear 

My way unto Nirvana. 


I slew gross bodies of old ethnic Hates 

That stirred long race-wars betwixt states and states ; 

I stood and scorned these foolish dead debates, 
Calmly, calmly, Nirvana. 


I smote away ‘he filmy base of Caste ; 

I thrust through antique blood, and riches vast, 

And all big claims of the pretentious Past 
That hindered my Nirvana. 


Then all fair types of form, and sound, and hue, 
Upfloated round my sense and charmed anew ; 
I waved them back into the void blue: 

I love them not, Nirvana. 


And all outrageous ugliness of time, 
Excess, and Blasphemy, and squinting Crime, 
3eset me; but I kept my calm sublime: 

I hate them not, Nirvana. 


High on the topmost thrilling of the surge 

I saw, afar, two hosts to battle urge: 

The widows of the victors sang a dirge, 
But I wept not, Nirvana. 


I saw two lovers sitting on a star; 

He kissed her lip, she kissed his battle-scar ; 
They quarreled soon, and went two ways afar : 
D O life! I laughed, Nirvana. 


And never a king but had some king above, 

And never a law to right the wrongs of Love, 

And ever a fangéd snake beneath a dove, 
Saw I on earth, Nirvana. 


Sut I, with kingship over kings, am free ; 

I love not, hate not: right and wrong agree ; 
And fangs of snakes and lures of doves to me 
Are vain, are vain, Nirvana. 
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So by mine inner contemplation long, 
By thoughts that need no speech nor oath nor song, 
My spirit soars above the motley throng 

Of days and nights, Nirvana, 





O Suns, O Rains, O Day and Night, O Chance, 
O Time besprent with seven-hued circumstance, 
I float above ye all, into the trance 

That draws me nigh Nirvana. 


Gods of small worlds, ye little deities 

Of humble heavens under my large skies, 
# And governor-spirits all, I rise, I rise, 

I rise into Nirvana. 


The storms of Self below me rage and die ; 

On the still bosom of mine ecstasy, 

A Lotus on a lake of balm, I lie 

Forever in Nirvana. 

; SIDNEY LANIER. 





; DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 

‘ By PUILEMON PERCH. 

1 No, III. 

: HOW MR. BILL WILLIAMS TOOK THE RESPONS/BILITY. 

b CHAPTER I. 

# *QOur honor teacheth us 

That we be boid in every enterprise.” 

4 HEN Josiah Lorriby came into our neighborhood to keep a 

q school I was too young to go to it alone. Having no older 
i brother or sister to go along with me, my parents, although they were 


desirous for me to begin, were about to give it up, when fortunately it 
was ascertained that William Williams, a big fellow whose widowed 
mother resided near to us, intended to go for one term and complete 
his education preparatory to being better fitted for an object of vast 
ambition which he had in view. His way lay by our door, and as he 
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was one of the most accommodating persons in the world, he proffered 
to take charge of me. Without hesitation and with much gratitude 
this was accepted, and I was delivered over into his keeping. 

William Williams was so near being a man that the little boys used 
to call him Mr. Bill. I never can forget the stout homespun dress- 
coat which he used to wear, with the big pockets opening horizontally 
across the outer side of the skirts. Many a time, when I was fatigued, 
by walking or the road was wet with rains, have I ridden upon his 
back, my hands resting upon his shoulders and my feet standing in 
those capacious pockets. Persons who have never tried that way of 
travelling have no just idea, I will venture to say, how sweet it is. 
Mr. Bill had promised to take care of me, and he kept his word. 

On the first morning when the school was opened, we went together 
to it. About one mile and a half distant stood the school-house. 
Eighteen by twenty feet were its dimensions. It was built of logs and 
covered with clap-boards. It had one door, and opposite to that a 
hole in the wall two feet square, which was called the window. It 
stood in the corner of one of our fields (having formerly been used as 
a fodder-house), and on the brow of a hill, at the foot of which, over- 
shadowed by oak trees, was a noble spring of fresh water. Our way 
led us by this spring. Just as we reached it, Mr. Bill pointed to the 
summit and said: 

“Yonder it is, Squire.” 

Mr. Bill frequently called me Squire, partly from mere facetious- 
ness, and partly from his respect for my father, who was a Justice of 
the Peace. 

I did not answer. We ascended the hill, and Mr. Bill led me into 
the presence of the genius of the place. 

Mr. Josiah Lorriby was a remarkable man, at least in appearance. 
He was below the middle height, but squarely built. His body was 
good enough, but his other parts were defective. He had a low flat 
head, with very short hair and very long ears. His arms were reason- 
ably long, but his hands and legs were disproportionately short. Many 
tales were told of his feet, on which he wore shoes with iron soles. He 
was sitting on a split-bottom chair, on one side of the fire-place. 
Under him, with his head peering out between the rounds, sitting on 
his hind legs and standing on his fore legs, was a small yellow dog, 
without tail or ears. ‘This dog’s name was Rum. On the side of the 
hearth, in another split-bottom, sat a tall raw-boned woman with the 
reddest eyes that I have ever seen. This was Mrs. Mehitable, Mr. 
Lorriby’s wife. She had ridden to the school on a small aged mare, 
perfectly white and totally blind. Her name was Kate. 

When I had surveyed these four personages,— this satyr of a man, 
this tailless dog, this red-eyed woman, and this blind old mare, a sense of 
fear and helplessness came over me, such as I had never felt before, and 
have never felt since. I looked at Mr. Bill Williams, but he was 
observing somebody else, and did not notice me. The other pupils, 
eighteen or twenty in number, seemed to be in deep meditation. My 
eyes passed from one to another of the objects of my dread ; but the 
became finally fastened upon the dog. His eyes also had wandered, 
but only with vague curiosity, around upon all the pupils, until they 
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became fixed upon me. We gazed at each other several moments. 
Though he sat still, and I sat still, it seemed to me that we were 
drawing continually nearer to each other. Suddenly I lifted up my 
voice and screamed with all my might. It was so sudden and sharp 
that everybody except the woman jumped. She indifferently pointed 
to the dog. Her husband arose, came to me, and in soothing tones 
asked what was the matter. 

“T am scared!” I answered, as loud as I could speak. 

“Scared of what, my little man? of the dog?” 

“T am scared of ALL of you!” 

He laughed with good humor, bade me not be afraid, called up Rum, 
talked to us both, enjoined upon us to be friends, and prophesied that 
we would be such — the best that had ever been in the world. The 
little creature became cordial at once, reared his fore feet upon his 
master, took them down, reared them upon me, and in the absence of 
a tail to wag, twisted his whole hinder-parts in most violent assurance 
that if I should say the word we were friends already. Such kindness, 
and so unexpected, dissolved my apprehensions. I was in a condition 
to accept terms far less liberal. So I acceded, and went to laughing 
outright. Everybody laughed, and Rum, who could do nothing better 
in that line, ran about and barked as joyously as any dog with a tail 
could have done. In the afternoon when school was dismissed, I 
invited Rum to go home with me; but he, waiting as I supposed for a 
more intimate acquaintance, declined. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was delightful to consider how auspicious a beginning I had made. 
Other little boys profited by it. Mr. Lorriby had no desire to lose 
any of his scholars, and we all were disposed to take as much advan- 
tage as possible of his apprehension, however unfounded, that on 
account of our excessive timidity our parents might remove us from 
the school. Besides, we knew that we were to lose nothing by being 
on friendly terms with Rum. The dread of the teacher’s wife soon 
passed away. She had but little to say, and less to do. Nobody had 
any notion of any reason which she had for coming to the school. At 
first she occasionally heard a spelling-class recite. After a little time 
she began to come much less often, and in a few weeks her visits had 
decreased to one in several days. Mrs. Lorriby seemed a very proud 
woman ; for she not only had little to say to anybody, but although 
she resided only a mile and a half from the school-house, she never 
walked, but invariably rode old Kate. ‘These were small things, yet 
we noticed them. 

Mr. Lorriby was not of the sort of schoolmasters whom men use 
to denominate by the title of knock-down and drag out. We was not 
such a man as Israel Meadows. But although he was good-hearted 
enough, he was somewhat politic also. Being a new-comer, and being 
poor, he determined to manage his business with due regard to the 
tastes, the wishes, and the prejudices of the community in which he 
labored. He decidedly preferred a mild reign; but it was said he 
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could easily accommodate himself to those who required a more 
vigorous policy. He soon learned that the latter was the favorite 
here. People complained that there was little or no whipping. Some 
who had read the fable of the frogs who desired a sovereign, were 
heard to declare that Josiah Lorriby was no better than “Old King 
Log.” One patron spoke of taking his children home, placing the boy 
at the plough and the girl at the spinning-wheel. 

Persons in those days loved their children, doubtless, as well as 
now; but they had some strange ways of showing their love. The 
strangest of all was the evident gratification which the former felt 
when the latter were whipped at school. While they all had a notion 
that education was something which it was desirable to get, it was 
believed that the impartation of it needed to be conducted in most 
mysterious ways. ‘The school-house of that day was, in a manner, a 
cave of ‘Troplionius, into which urchins of both sexes entered amid 
certain incomprehensible ceremonies, and were everlastingly subject 
and used to be whirled about, body and soul, in a vortex of confusion. 
I might pursue the analogy and say that, like the votaries of Tro- 
phonius, they were not wont to smile until long after this violent and 
rotatory indoctrination ; but rather to weep and lament, unless they 
were brave like Apollonius, or big like Allen Thigpen, and so could 
bully the priest far enough to have the bodily rotation dispensed with. 
According to these notions, the principles of the education of books 
were not to be addressed to the mind and to the heart ; but, if they 
were expected to stick, they must be beaten with rods into the back. 
Through this ordeal of painful ceremonies had the risen generation 
gone, and through the same ordeal they honestly believed that the 
present generation ought to go, and must go. No exception was made 
in favor of genius. Its back was to be kept as sore as stupidity’s ; 
for, being yoked with the latter, it must take the blows, the oaths, and 
the imprecations. I can account for these things in no other way than 
by supposing that the old set of persons had come out of the old system 
with minds so bewildered as to be ever afterwards incapable of 
thinking upon it in a reasonable manner. In one respect there is 
a considerable likeness between mankind and some individuals of 
the brute creation. The dog seems to love best that master who 
beats him before giving him a bone. I have heard persons say (those 
who had carefully studied the nature and habits of that animal) that 
the mule is wont to evince a gratitude somewhat touching when a 
bundle of fodder is thrown to him at the close of a day on which he 
has been driven within an inch of his life. So with the good people 
of former times. ‘They had been beaten so constantly and so myste- 
riously at school, that they seemed to entertain a grateful affection for 
it ever afterwards. It was, therefore, with feelings of benign satisfac- 
tion, sometimes not unmixed with an innocent gaiety of mind, that they 
were wont to listen to their children when they complained of the 
thrashings they daily received, some of which would be wholly unac- 
countable. Indeed the latter sort seemed to be considered, of all 
others, the most salutary. When the punishment was graduated by 
the offence, it was supporting too great a likeness to the affairs of 
every-day life, and therefore wanting in solemn impressiveness. But 
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when a schoolmaster for no accountable reason whipped a boy, and 
so set his mind in a state of utter bewilderment as to what could be 
the matter, and the most vagué speculations upon what was to become 
of him in this world, to say nothing of the next, ah! then it was that 
the experienced felt a happiness that was gently ecstatic. They 
recurred in their minds to their own school time, and they concluded 
that, as these things had not killed them, they must have done them 
good. So some of our good mothers in Israel, on occasions of great 
religious excitement, as they bend over a shrieking sinner, smile in 
serene happiness as they fan his throbbing temples, and fondly encour- 
age him to shriek on; thinking of the pit from which they were digged, 
and of the rock upon which they now are standing, they shout, and 
sing, and fan, and fanning ever, continue to sing and shout. 


CHAPTER III. 


WuEN Mr. Lorriby had sounded the depths of public sentiment, 
he became a new man. One Monday morning he announced that 
he was going to turn over a new leaf, and he went straightway to 
turning it over. Before night several boys, from small to medium, had 
been flogged. He had not begun on the girls, except in one instance, 
In that I well remember the surprise I felt at the manner in which her 
case was disposed of. Her name was Susan Potter. She was about 
twelve years old, and well grown. When she was called up, inquiry 
was made by the master if any boy present was willing to take upon 
himself the punishment which must otherwise fall upon her. After a 
moment’s silence, Seaborn Byne, a boy of fourteen, rose and presented 
himself. He was good-tempered and fat, and his pants and round 
jacket fitted him closely. He advanced with the air of a man who 
was going to do what was right, with no thought of consequences. 
Miss Potter unconcernedly went to her seat. 

But Seaborn soon evinced that he was dissatisfied with a bargain 
that was so wholly without consideration. I believed then, and I 
believe to this day, that but for his being so good a mar! he would 
have received fewer stripes. But his round fat body and legs stood 
so temptingly before the rod, and-the latter fell upon good flesh so 
entirely through its whole length, that it was really hard to stop. He 
roared with pain so unexpectedly severe, and violently rubbed each 
spot of recent infliction. When it was over, he came to his seat and 
looked at Susan Potter. She seemed to feel like laughing. Seaborn 
got no sympathy, except from a source which he despised ; that was 
his younger brother, Joel. Joel was weeping in secret. 

“Shut up your mouth,” whispered Seaborn, threateningly, and Joel 
shut up. 

Then I distinctly heard Seaborn mutter the following words: 

“Ef I ever takes another for her, or any of ’em, may I be dinged, 
and then dug up and dinged over again.” 

I have no doubt that he kept his oath, for I continued to know 
Seaborn Byne until he was an old man, and I never knew a person 
who persistently held that vicarious system of school punishment in 
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deeper disgust. What his ideas were about being “ dinged,” and about 
that operation being repeated, I did not know; but I supposed it was 
something that, if possible, would better be avoided. 

Such doings as these made a great change in the feelings of us 
little ones. Yet I continued to run the crying schedule. It failed at 
last, and I went under. 

Mr. Lorriby laid it upon me remorselessly. I had never dreamed 
that he would give me such a flogging —I who considered myself, 
as everybody else considered me, a favorite. Now the charm was 
gone ; the charm of security. It made me very sad. I lost my love 
for the teacher. I even grew cold towards Rum, and Rum in his turn 
grew cold towards me. Not that we got into open hostilities. For 
saving an occasional fretfulness, Rum was a good fellow and personally 
Thad liked him. But then he was from priaciple a thorough Lorriby, 
and therefore our intimacy must stop, and did stop. 

In a short time Mr. Lorriby had gone as nearly all round the school 
as it was prudent to go. Every boy but two had received his portion, 
some once, some several times. ‘These two were Mr. Bill Williams, 
and another big boy named Jeremiah Hobbes. These were, of course, 
as secure against harm from Mr. Lorriby as they would have been had 
he been in Guinea. Every girl also had been flogged, or had had a 
boy flogged for her, except Betsy Ann Acry, the belle of the school. 
She was a light-haired, blue-eyed, plump, delicious-looking girl, fourteen 
years old. Now for Miss Betsy Ann Acry, as it was known to every- 
body about the school-house, Mr. Bill Williams had a partiality which, 
though not avowed, was decided. He had never courted her in set 
words, but he had observed her from day to day, and noticed her 
ripening into womanhood with constantly increasing admiration. He 
was scarcely a match for her even if they both had been in condition to 
marry. He knew this very well. But considerations of this sort 
seldom do a young man any good. More often than otherwise they 
make him worse. At least such was their effect upon Mr. Bill. The 
greater the distance between him and Miss Betsy Ann, the more he 
yearned across it. He sat in school where he could always see her, 
and oh, how he eyed her! Often, often have I noticed Mr. Bill, lean- 
ing the side of his head upon his arms, extended on the desk in front 
of him, and looking at her with a countenance which, it seemed to me, 
ought to make some impression. Betsy Ann received it all as if it was 
no more than she was entitled to, but showed no sign whether she set 
any value upon the possession or not. Mr. Bill hoped she did; the 
rest of us believed she did not. 

Mr. Bill had another ambition, which was, if possible, even higher 
than the winning of Miss Acry. Having almost extravagant notions 
of the greatness of Dukesborough, and the distinction of being a 
resident within it, he had long desired to go there as a clerk in a store. 
He had made repeated applications to be taken in by Messrs. Bland 
& Jones, and it was in obedience to a hint from these gentlemen that 
he had determined to take a term of finishing off at the school of Mr. 
Lorriby. This project was never out of his mind, even in moments of 
his fondest imaginings about Miss Betsy Ann. It would have been not 
easy to say which he loved the best. The clerkship seemed to become 
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nearer and nearer after each Saturday’s visit to town, until at last he 
had a distinct offer of the place. The salary was small, but he waived 
that consideration in view of the exaltation of the office and the great- 
ness of living in Dukesborough. He accepted, to enter upon his 
duties in four weeks, when the quarter session of the school would 
expire. 

The dignified ways of Mr. Bill after this made considerable impres- 
sion upon all the school. Even Betsy Ann condescended to turn her 
eyes oftener in the direction where he happened to be, and he was 
almost inclined to glory in the hope that the possession of one dear 
object would draw the other along with it. At least he felt that if he 
should lose the latter, the former would be the highest consolation 
which he could ask. ‘The news of the distinguished honor that had 
been conferred upon him reached the heads of the school early on the 
Monday following the eventful Saturday when the business was done. 
I say heads, for of late Mrs. Mehitable and old Kate came almost 
every day. Mrs. Lorriby received the announcement without emotion. 
Mr. Lorriby, on the other hand, in spite of the prospect of losing a 
scholar, was almost extravagant in his congratulations. 

“Tt was a honor to the whole school,” he said. “I feels it myself. 
Sich it war under all the circumstances. It was obleeged to be, and 
sich it war, and as it war sich, I feels it myself.” 

Seaborn Byne heard this speech. Immediately afterwards he turned 
to me and whispered the following comment : 

“He be dinged! the decateful old son-of-a-gun!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was the unanimous opinion amongst Mr. Lorriby’s pupils that he was 
grossly inconsistent with himself: that he ought to have begun with the 
rigid policy at first, or have held to the mild. Having once enjoyed 
the sweets of the latter, thoughts would occasionally rise and questions 
would be asked. Seaborn Byne was not exactly the head, but he was 
certainly the orator of a revolutionary party. Not on his own account ; 
for he had never yet, except as the voluntary substitute of Miss Susan 
Potter, felt upon his own body the effects of the change of discipline. 
Nor did he seem to have any apprehensions on that score. He even 
went so far as to say to Mr. Bill Williams, who had playfully suggested 
the bare idea of such a thing, that “ef old Jo Lorriby raised his old 
pole on him, he would put his lizzard” (as Seaborn facetiously called 
his knife) “into his paunch.” He always carried a very big knife, with 
which he would frequently stab imaginary Lorribies in the persons of 
saplings and pumpkins, and even the air itself. This threat had made 
his brother Joel extremely unhappy. His little heart was bowed down 
with the never-resting fear and belief that Seaborn was destined to 
commit the crime of murder upon the body of Mr. Lorriby. On the 
other hand Seaborn was constantly vexed by the sight of the scores of 
floggings which Joel received. Poor Joel had somehow in the begin- 
ning of his studies gotten upon the wrong road, and as nobody ever 
brought him back to the starting point, he was destined, it seemed, to 
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wander about lost evermore. The more floggings he got, the more 
hopeless and wild were his efforts at extrication. It was unfortunate 
for him that his brother took any interest in his condition. Seaborn 
had great contempt for him, but yet he remembered that he was his 
brother, and his brother’s heart would not allow itself to feel no concern. 
That concern manifested itself in endeavoring to teach Joel himself out 
of school, and in flogging him himself by way of preventing Joel’s 
having to submit to that disgrace at the hands of old Joe. So eager 
was Seaborn in this brotherly design, and so indocile was Joel, that for 
every flogging which the latter received from the master he got from 
two to three from Seaborn. 

However, the inflictions which Seaborn made, strictly speaking, 
could not be called floggings. Joel, among his other infirmities, had 
that of being unable to take care of his spelling-books. He had torn 
to pieces so many that his mother had obtained a paddle and pasted 
on both sides of it as many words as could be crowded there. Mrs. 
Byne, who was a woman of decision, had been heard to say that she 
meant to head him at this destructive business, and now she believed 
that she had done it. But this instrument was made to subserve a 
double purpose with Joel. It was at once the object, and in his 
brother’s hands was the stimulus, of his little ambition. Among all 
these evils, floggings from Mr. Lorriby and paddlings from Seaborn, 
and the abiding apprehension that the former was destined to be 
murdered by the latter, Joel Byne’s was a case to be pitied. 

“Tt ar a disgrace,” said Mr. Bill tome one morning as we were going 
to school, “and I wish Mr. Larrabee knowed it. Between him and 
Sebe, that little innocent individiel ar bent on bein’ useded up boda- 
ciously. Whippins from Mr. Larrabee and paddlins from Sebe! The 
case ar wusser than ef thar was two Larrabees. That ar the ontime- 
liest paddle that ever /seen. He have to try to larn his paddle, and 
when he can’t larn it, Sebe, he take his paddle, fling down Joel, and 
paddle him zw7/# his paddle. In all my experence, I has not seed jest 
sich acase. It ar beyant hope.” 

Mr. Bill’s sympathy made him serious, and indeed gloomy. The 
road on which the Bynes came to school met ours a few rods from the 
spring. We were now there, and Mr. Bill had scarcely finished this 
speech when we heard behind us the screams of a child. 

“Thar it is agin,” said Mr. Bill. “ At it good and soon. It do 
beat everything in this blessed and ontimely world. Ef it don’t, ding 
me!” , 

We looked beind us. Here came Joel at full speed, screaming with 
all his might, hatless, with his paddle in one hand and his dinner- 
bucket, without cover, hanging from the other. Twenty yards behind 
him ran Seaborn, who had been delayed by having to stop in order to 
pick up Joel’s hat and the bucket-cover. Just before reaching the 
spring, the fugitive was overtaken and knocked down. Seaborn then 
getting upon him and fastening his arms with his own knees, seized the 
paddle and exclaimed : 

“Now, you rascal! spell that word agin, sir. Ef you don’t, I'll 
paddle you into a pancake. Spell ‘ Crucifix,’ sir.” 

Joel attempted to obey. 
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“|S agin, you little devil! .S-7, s¢/ Ding my skin ef you shan’t larn 
it, or I’ll paddle you as long as thar’s poplars to make paddles outen,” 

And he turned Joel over and made him ready. 

“Look a here, Sebe!” interposed Mr. Bill ; “ fun’s fun, but too much 
is too much.” 

Now what these words were intended to be preliminary to, there was 
no opportunity of ascertaining ; for just then Mr. Josiah Lorriby, who 
had diverged from his own way in order to drink at the spring, 
presented himself. 

“What air you about thar, Sebion Byne?” 

Seaborn arose, and though he considered his conduct not only justifi- 
able, but praiseworthy, he looked a little crest-fallen. 

“Ah, indeed! You're the assistant teacher, air you? Interfering 
with my business, and my rights, and my duties, and my— hem! Let 
us all go to the school-house now. Mr. Byne will manage business 
hereafter. I—as for me, I aint nowhar now. Come, Mr. Byne, le’s 
go to school.” 

Mr. Lorriby and Seaborn went on, side by side. Mr. Bill looked as 
if he were highly gratified. “ Ef he don’t get it now, he never will.” 

Alas for Joel! Delivered from Seaborn, he was yet more miserable 
than before, and he forgot his own griefs in his pity for the impending 
fate of Mr. Lorriby, and his apprehension for the ultimate consequence 
of this day’s work to his brother. He pulled me a little behind Mr. 
Bill, and tremblingly whispered : 


“Poor Mr. Larrabee! Do you reckon they will hang Seaby, Phil?” | 


“What for?” I asked. 

“For killing Mr. Larrabee.” 

I answered that I hoped not. 

“Oh, Phil! Seaby have sich a big knife! An’ he have stob more 
saplins! and more punkins! and more watermillions! and more mush- 
millions! And he have even stob our old big yaller cat! And he have 
call every one of ’em Larrabee. And it’s my pinion that ef it warn’t for 
my paddle, he would a stob me befo’ now. You see, Phil, paddlin me 
sorter cools and swages him down a leetle bit. Oh, Seaby ar a tre- 
menduous boy, and he ar goin to stob Mr. Larrabee this blessed day.” 

As we neared the school-house we saw old Kate at the usual stand, 
and we knew that Mrs. Lorriby was at hand. She met her husband 
at the door, and they had some whispering together, of which the case 
of Seaborn was evidently the subject. Joel begged me to stay with 
him outside until the horrible thing was over. So we stopped and 
peeped in between the logs. We had not to waitlong. Mr. Lorriby, his 
mate standing by his side, at once began to lay on, and Seaborn roared. 
The laying on and the roaring continued until the master was satisfied. 
When all was over, I looked into Joel’s face. It was radiant with 
smiles. I never have seen greater happiness upon the countenance of 
childhood. Happy little fellow! Seaborn would not be hung. ‘That 
illusion was gone forever. He actually hugged his paddle to his breast, 
and with a gait even approaching the triumphant, walked into the 
house. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Havinc broken the ice upon Seaborn, Mr. Lorriby went into the 
sport of flogging him whenever he felt like it. Seaborn’s revolutionary 
sentiments grew deeper and stronger constantly. But he was now, of 
course, hopeless of accomplishing any results himself, and he knew 
that the only chance was to enlist Jeremiah Hobbes, or Mr. Bill 
Willian?s, and make him the leader in the enterprise. Very soon, 
however, one of these chances was lost. Hobbes received and accepted 
an offer to become an overseer on a plantation, and Seaborn’s hopes 
were now fixed upon Mr. Bill alone. ‘That also was destined soon to be 
lost by the latter’s prospective clerkship. Besides, Mr. Bill, being even- 
tempered, and never having received and being never likely to receive 
any provocation from Mr. Lorriby, the prospect of making anything out 
of him was gloomy enough. In vain Seaborn raised innuendoes con- 
cerning his pluck. In vain he tried every other expedient, even to 
secretly drawing on Mr. Bill’s slate a picture of a very little man 
flogging a very big boy, and writing as well as he could the name 
of Mr. Lorriby near the former and that of Mr. Bill near the latter. 
Seaborn could not disguise himself; and Mr. Bill when he saw the 
pictures informed the artist that if he did not mind what he was about 
he would get a worse beating than ever Joe Larrabee gave him. 
Seaborn had but one hope left, but that involved some little delicacy, 
and could be managed only by its own circumstances. It might do, 
and it might not do. If Seaborn had been accustomed to asking 
special Divine interpositions, he would have prayed that if anything 
was to be made out of this, it might be made before Mr. Bill should 
leave. Sure enough it did come. Just one week before the quarter 
was out itcame. But I must premise the narration of this great event 
with a few words. 

Between Mrs. Lorriby and Miss Betsy Ann Acry the relations were 
not very agreeable. Among other things which were the cause of this 
were the unwarrantable liberties which Miss Acry sometimes took with 
Kate, Mrs. Lorriby’s mare. Betsy Ann, in spite of all dangers (not 
the least of which was that of breaking her own neck), would treat her- 
self to an occasional ride whenever circumstances allowed. One day at 
play-time, when Mrs. Lorriby was out upon one of her walks, which she 
sometimes took at that hour, Betsy Ann hopped upon the mare, and 
bantered me for a race to the spring and back. I accepted. We set 
out. I beat old Kate on the return, because she stumbled and fell. 
A great laugh was raised, and we were detected by Mrs. Lorriby. 
Passing me, she went up to Betsy Ann, and thus spoke : 

“ Betsy Ann Acree, libities is libities, and horses is horses, which is 
mars is mars. I have ast you not to ride this mar, which she was give 
to me by my parrent father, and which she have not been rid, no, not 
by Josiah Lorribee hisself, and which I have said I do not desires she 
shall be spilt in her gaits, and which I wants and desires you will not 
git upon the back of that mar nary nother time.” 

After this event these two ladies seemed to regard each other with 
even increased dislike. 

20 
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Miss Betsy Ann Acry had heretofore escaped correction for any of 
her shortcomings, although they were not few. She was fond of 
mischief, and no more afraid of Mr. Lorriby than Mr. Bill Williams 
was. ‘Indeed, Miss Betsy Ann considered herself to be a woman, and 
she had been heard to say that a whipping was something which she 
would take from nobody. Mr. Lorriby smiled at her mischievous 
tricks, but Mrs. Lorriby frowned. ‘These ladies came to dislike 
each other more and more. The younger, when in hér froljcs, fre- 
quently noticed the elder give her husband a look which was expres- 
sive of much meaning. Seaborn had also noticed this, and the worse 
Miss Acry grew, the oftener Mrs. Lorriby came to the school. ‘The 
truth is that Seaborn had pondered so much that he at last made a 
profound discovery. He had come to believe fully, and in this he was 
right, that the object which the female Lorriby had in coming at all was 
to protect the male. A bright thought! He communicated it to Miss 
Acry, and slyly hinted several times that he believed she was afraid 
of Old Red Eye, as he denominated the master’s wife. Miss Acry 
indignantly repelled every such insinuation, and became only the 
bolder in what she said and what she did. Seaborn knew that the 
Lorribys were well aware of Mr. Bill’s preference for the girl, and he 
intensely enjoyed her temerity. But it was hard to satisfy him that 
she was not afraid of Old Red Eye. If Old Red Eye had not been 
there, Betsy Ann would have done so and so. The reason why she did 
not do so an1 so, was because Old Red Eye was about. Alas for 
human nature!-— male and female. Betsy Ann went on and on, until 
she was brought to a halt. The occasion was thus. 

There was in the school a boy of about my own size, and a year 
or two older, whose name was Martin Granger. He was somewhat of 
a pitiful-looking creature — whined when he spoke, and was frequently 
in quarrels, not only with the boys, but with the girls. He was sus- 
pected of sometimes playing the part of spy and informer to the 
Lorribys, both of whom treated him with more consideration than any 
other pupil, except Mr. Bill Williams. Miss Betsy Ann cordially dis- 
liked him, and she honored myself by calling me her favorite in the 
whole school. 

Now Martin and I got ourselves very unexpectedly into a fight. 
I had divided my molasses with him at dinner-time for weeks and 
weeks. A few of the pupils whose parents could afford to have that 
luxury, were accustomed to carry it to school in phials. I usually ate 
my part after boring a hole in my biscuit and then filling itup. I have 
often wished since I have been grown that I could relish that prepara- 
tion as I relished it when a boy. But as we grow older our tastes 
change. Martin Granger relished the juice even more than I. In all 
my observations I have never known a person of any description who 
was as fond of molasses as he was. It did me good to see him eat it. 
He never brought any himself, but he used to hint, in his whining way, 
that the time was not distant when his father would have a whole keg- 
ful, and when he should bring it to school in his mother’s big snuff- 
bottle, which was well known to us all. Although I was not so 
sanguine of the realisation of this prospect as he seemed to be, yet 
I had not on that account become tired of furnishing him. I only 
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grew tired of his presence while at my dinner, and I availed myself 
of a trifling dispute one day to shut down upon him. I not only 
did not invite him to partake of my molasses, but I rejected his 
spontaneous proposition to that effect. He had been dividing it with 
me so long that I believe he thought my right to cut him off now was 
estopped. He watched me as I bored my holes and poured in and 
ate, and even wasted the precious fluid. I could not consume it all. 
When I had finished eating, I poured water into the phial and made 
what we called “beverage.” I would drink a little, then shake it and 
hold it up before me. The golden bubbles shone gloriously in the 
sun-light. I had not said a word to Martin during these interesting 
operations, nor even looked towards him. But I knew that his eyes 
were upon me and the phial. Just as I swallowed the last drop, his fuil 
heart could bear no more, and he uttered a cry of pain. I turned to 
him and asked him what was the matter. The question seemed to be 
considered as adding insult to injustice. 

“Corn deternally trive your devilish hide,” he answered, and gave 
me the full benefit of his clenched fist upon my stomach. He was 
afterwards heard to say that “thar was the place whar he wanted to 
hit fust.” We closed, scratched, pulled hair, and otherwise struggled 
until we were separated. Martin went immediately to Mr. Lorriby, 
gave his version of the brawl, and just as the school was to be dis- 
missed for the day, I was called up and flogged without inquiry and 
without explanation. 

Miss Betsy Ann Acry had seen the fight. When I came to my seat, 
crying bitterly, her indignation could not contain itself. 

“Mr. Larribee,” she said, her cheeks growing redder, ‘‘ you have 
whipped that boy for nothing.” 

Betsy Ann, with all her pluck, had never gone so far as this. Mr, 
Lorriby turned pale and looked at his wife. Her red eyes fairly 
glistened with fire. He understood it, and said to Betsy Ann in a 
hesitating tone,— 

“You had better keep your advice to yourself.” 

“T did not give you any advice. I just said you whipped that boy 
for nothing, and I said the truth.” 

“ Aint that advice, madam?” 

“T am no madam, I thank you, sir ; and if that’s advice —’ 

“Shet up your mouth, Betsy Ann Acry.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Betsy Ann, very loud, and she fastened her pretty 
pouting lips together, elevated her head, igclined a little to one side, 
and seemed amusedly awaiting further orders. 

The female Lorriby here rose, went to her husband, and whispered 
earnestly to him. He hesitated, and then resolved. 

“Come here to me, Betsy Ann Acry.” 

She went up as gaily as if she expected a present. 

“TI am going to whip Betsy Ann Acry. Ef any boy here wants to 
take it for her, he can now step forrards.” 

Betsy Ann patted her foot, and looked neither to the right nor to the 
left, nor yet behind her. 

When a substitute was invited to appear, the house was still as a 
graveyard. I rubbed my legs apologetically, and looked up at Seaborn, 
who sat by me. 


’ 
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“No, sir; if I do may I be dinged, and then dug up and—” I did 
not listen to the remainder ; and as no one else seemed disposed to 
volunteer, and as the difficulty was brought about upon my own account, 
and as Betsy Ann liked me and I liked Betsy Ann, I made a desperate 
resolution, and rose and presented myself. Betsy Ann appeared to be 
disgusted. 

“T don’t think I would whip that child any more to-day, if I was in 
your place, especially for other folk’s doings.” 

“That’s jest as you say.” 

“Well, I say go back to your seat, Phil.” 

I obeyed, and felt relieved and proud of myself. Mr. Lorriby began 
to straighten his switch. Then I and all the other pupils looked at 
Mr. Bill Williams. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ou! what an argument was going on in Mr. Bill’s breast. Vain had 
been all efforts heretofore made to bring him in any way into collision 
with tae Lorribys. He had even kept himself out of all combinations 
to get a little holiday by an innocent ducking, and useless had been all 
appeals heretofore to his sympathies; for he was like the rest who had 
been through the ordeal of the schools, and had grown to believe that 
it did more good than harm. If it had been anybody but Betsy Ann 
Acry, he would have been unmoved. But it was Betsy Ann Acry, and 
he had been often heard to say that if Betsy Ann Acry should have to be 
whipped, he should take upon himself the responsibility of seeing that 
that must not be done. And now that contingency had come. What 
ought to be done? How was this responsibility to be discharged? 
Mr. Bill wished that the female Lorriby had stayed away that day. 
He did not know exactly why he wished it, but he wished it. To add 
to his other difficulties, Miss Betsy Ann had never given any token of 
her reciprocation of his regard ; for now that the novelty of the future 
clerkship had worn away, she had returned to her old habit of never 
seeming to notice that there was such a person as himself. But the 
idea of a switch falling upon her whose body from the crown of her 
head to the soles of her feet was so precious to him, outweighed every 
other consideration, and he made up his mind to be as good as his 
word, and ¢azke the responsibility. Just as the male Lorriby (the female 
by his side) was about to raise the switch — 

“ Stop a minute, Mr. Larrabee!” he exclaimed, advancing in a highly 
excited manner. e 

The teacher lowered his arm and retreated one step, looking a little 
irresolute. His wife advanced one step, and looking straight at Mr. 
Bill, her robust frame rose at least an inch higher. 

“Mr. Larrabee! I—ah—don’t exactly consider myself — ah — as 
a scholar here now ; because —ah—I expect to move to Dukes- 
borough in a few days, and keep store thar for Mr. Bland & Jones.” 

To his astonishment, this announcement, so impressive heretofore, 
failed of the slightest effect now, when, of all times, an effect was 
desired. Mr. Lorriby, in answer to a sign from his wife, had re- 
covered his lost ground, and looked placidly upon him, but answered 
nothing. 
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“T say,” repeated Mr. Bill distinctly, as if he supposed he had not 
been heard, “I say that I expect in a few days to move to Dukes- 
borough ; to live thar; to keep store thar for Mr. Bland & Jones.” 

“Well, William, I think I have heard that before. I want to hear 
you talk about it some time when it aint schoo! time, and when we aint 
so busy as we air now at the present.” 

“Well, but —” persisted Mr. Bill. 

“Well, but?” inquired Mr. Lorriby. 

“Ves, sir,” answered the former, insistingly. 

“Well, but what? Is this case got anything to do with it? Is she 
got anything to do with it?” 

“In cose it have not,” answered Mr. Bill, sadly. 

“Well, what makes you tell us of it now, at the present?” Oh! 
what a big word was that ws, then, to Josiah Lorriby. 

“ Mr. Larrabee,” urged Mr. Bill, in as persuasive accents as he could 
employ ; “no, sir, Mr. Larrabee, it have not got anything to do with 
it; but yit—” 

“Well, yit what, William?” 

“Well, Mr. Larrabee, I thought as I was a-goin to quit school soon, 
and as I was a-goin to move to Dukesborough —as I was a-goin right 
outen your school intoo Dukesborough as it war, to keep store thar, 
may be you mout, as a favor, do me a favor before I left.” 

**Well! may I be dinged, and then dug up and dinged over agin!” 
This was said in a suppressed whisper by a person at my side. 
“Beggin! beggin! ding his white-livered hide — beg-gin !” 

“Why, William,” replied Mr. Lorriby, “ef it war convenant, and 
the favor war not too much, it mout be that I mout grant it.” 

“T thought you would, Mr. Larrabee. The favor aint a big one — 
leastways, it aint a big one to you. It would bea mighty—” But 
Mr. Bill thought he could hardly trust himself to say how big a one it 
would be to himself, 

* Well, what is it, Wiliiam?” 

“Mr. Larrabee !—sir, Mr. Larrabee, I ax it as a favor of you, not 
to whip Betsy Ann — which is Miss Betsy Ann Acry.” 

“Thar now!” groaned Seaborn, and bowed his head in despair. 

The male Lorriby looked upon the female. Her face had relaxed 
somewhat from its stern expression. She answered his glance by one 
which implied a conditional affirmative. 

“Ef Betsy Ann Acry will behave herself, and keep her impudence 
to herself, I will let her off this time.” 

All eyes turned to Betsy Ann. I never saw her look so fine as she 
raised up her head, tossed her yellow ringlets back, and said in a tone 
increasing in loudness from beginning to end: 

“But Betsy Ann Acry won’t do it.” 

“ Hello agin thar!’ whispered Seaborn, and raised his head. His 
dying hopes of a big row were revived. This was the last opportunity, 
and he was as eager as if the last dollar he ever expected to make had 
been pledged upon the event. I have never forgotten his appearance, 
as with his legs wide apart, his hands upon his knees, his lips apart, 
but his teeth firmly closed, he gazed upon that scene. 

Lorriby, the male, was considerably disconcerted, and would have 
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compromised ; but Lorriby, the female, again in an instant resumed 
her hostile attitude, and this time her great eyes looked like two balls 
of fire. She concentrated their gaze upon Betsy Ann with a ferocity 
which was appalling. Betsy Ann tried to meet them, and did for one 
moment ; but in another she found she could not hold out longer ; so 
she buried her face in her hands and sobbed. Mr. Bill could endure 
no more. Both arms fairly flew out at full length. 

“ The fact ar,” he cried, “that I am goin to take the responsibility ! 
Conshequenches may be conshequenches, but I shall take the respon- 
sibility.” His countenance was that of a man who had made up his 
mind. It had come at last, and we were perfectly happy. 

The female Lorriby turned her eyes from Betsy Ann and fixed them 
steadily on Mr. Bill. She advanced a step forward, and raised Ser 
arms and placed them on her sides. The male Lorriby placed hims-If 
immediately behind his mate’s right arm, while Rum, who seeme: to 
understand what was going on, came up, and standing on his mistress's 
left, looked curiously up at Mr. Bill. 

Seaborn Byne noticed this last movement. “ Well, ef that don’t 
beat creation! You in it too, is you?” he muttered through his teeth. 
“Well, never do you mind. Ef I don’t fix you and put you whar you'll 
never know no more but what you’ve got a tail, may I be dinged, and 
then,” etc. 

It is true that Seaborn had been counted upon for a more important 
work than the neutralising of Rum’s forces ; still, I knew that Mr. 
Bill wanted and needed no assistance. We were all ready, however — 
that is, I should say, all but Martin. He had no griefs, and therefore 
no desires. 

Such was the height of Mr. Bill’s excitement that he did not even 
seem to notice the hostile demonstrations of these numerous and 
various foes. His mind was made up, and he was going right on to 
his purpose. 

“ Mr. Larrabee,” he said firmly, “I am goin to take the responsibility. 
I axed you as a favor to do me a favor before I left. I aint much used 
to axin favors ; but sich it war now. It seem as ef that favor cannot 
be grant. Yea, sich is the circumstances. But it must be so. 
Sense I have been here they aint been no difficulties betwixt you and 
me, nor betwixt me and Miss Larrabee; and no nothin of the sort, 
not even betwixt me and Rum. ‘That dog have sometimes snap at my 
legs ; but I have bore it for peace, and wanted no fuss. Sich, there- 
fore, it was why I axed the favor asa favor. But it can’t be hoped, 
and so I takes the responsibility. Mr. Larrabee, sir, and you, Miss 
Larrabee, I am goin from this school right intoo Dukesborough, straight 
intoo Mr. Bland’s store, to clerk thar. Sich bein all the circumstances, 
I hates to do what I tells you I’m goin to do. But it can’t be hoped, 
it seem, and I ar goin to do it.” 

Mr. Bill announced this conclusion in a very highly elevated tone. 

“Oh, yes, ding your old hides of you!” I heard at my side. 

“Mr. Larrabee, and you, Miss Larrabee,” continued the speaker, “ I 
does not desires that Betsy Ann Acry shall be whipped. I goes on to 
say that as sich it ar, and as sich the circumstances, Betsy Ann Acry 
can’t be whipped whar I ar ef I can keep it from bein done.” 
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“You heerd that, didn’t you?” asked Seaborn, low, but cruelly 
triumphant ; and Seaborn looked at Rum as if considering how he 
should begin the battle with him. 

Mrs. Lorriby seldom spoke. Whenever she did, it was to the point. 

“Yes, but Weelliam Weelliams, you can’t keep it from bein done.” 
And she straightened herself yet taller, and raising her hands yet 
higher upon her sides, changed the angle of elbows from obtuse to 
acute. 

“ Yes, but I kin,” persisted Mr. Bill. “ Mr. Larrabee! Mr. Larrabee!” 

This gentleman had lowered his head, and was peering at Mr. Bill 
through the triangular opening formed by his mate’s side and arm. 
The reason why Mr. Bill addressed him twice, was because he had 
missed him when he threw the first address over her shoulder. The 
last was sent through the triangle. 

“Mr. Larrabee! I say it kin be done, and I’m goin to do it. Sir, 
littie as I counted on sich a case, yit still it ar so. Let the conshe- 
quenches be what they be, both now and some futur day. Mr, 
Larrabee, sir, that whippin that you was a-goin to give to Betsy Ann 
Acry cannot fall upon her shoulders, and — that is, upon her shoulders, 
and before my face. Instid of sich, sir, you may jest — instid of whip- 
pin her, sir, you may — instid of her, give it, sir — notwithstandin and 
nevertheless —you may give it to ME.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Oh! what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then you and I and all of us fell down !” 


Ir the pupils of Josiah Lorriby’s school had had the knowledge of all 
tongues ; if they had been familiar with the histories of all the base 
men of all the ages, they could have found no words ia which to char- 
acterise, and no person with whom to compare, Mr. Bill Williams. If 
they had known what it was to be a traitor, they might have admitted 
that he was more like this, the most despicable of all characters, than 
any other. But they would have argued that he was baser than all 
other traitors, because he had betrayed, not only others, but himself. 
Mr. Bill Williams, the big boy, the future resident of Dukesborough, 
the expectant clerk, the vindicator of persecuted girlhood in the per- 
son of the girl he loved, the pledge-taker of responsibilities,— that 
he should have taken the pains, just before he was going away, to de- 
grade himself by proposing to take upon his own shoulders the rod 
that had never before descended but upon the backs and legs of chil- 
dren! Poor Seaborn Byne! If I ever saw expressed in a human 
being’s countenance, disgust, anger and abject hopelessness, I saw 
them as I turned to look at him. He spoke not one word, not even in 
whispers, but he looked as if he could never more place confidence in 
mortal flesh. 

When Mr. Bill had concluded his ultimatum, the female Lorriby’s 
arms came down, and the male Lorriby’s head went up. They sent 
each the other asmile. Both were smart enough to be satisfied. The 
latter was more than satisfied. 
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“T am proud this day of William Williams. It air so, and I can but 
say I air proud of him. William Williams were now in a position to 
stand up and shine in his new spere of action. If he went to Dukes- 
borough to keep store thar, he mout now go sayin that as he had been 
a good scholar, so he mout expect to be a good clerk, and fit to be 
trusted, yea, with thousands upon thousands, ef sich mout be the case, 
But as it was so, and as he have been to us all as it war, and no dif- 
ficulties, and no nothin of the sort, and he war goin, and it mout be 
soon, yea, it mout be to-morrow, from this school straight intoo a 
store, I cannot, nor I cannot. No, far be it. ‘This were a skene too 
solemn and too lovely for sich. I cannot, nor I cannot. William 
Williams may now take his seat.” a 

Mr. Bill obeyed. I was glad that he did not look at Betsy Annas 
she turned to go to hers. But she looked athim. I saw her, and little 
as I was, I saw also that if he ever had had any chance of winning 
her, it was gone from him forever. It was now late in the afternoon, 
and we were dismissed. Without saying a word to any one, Mr. Bill 
took his arithmetic and slate (for ciphering, as it was called then, was 
his only study). We knew what it meant, for we felt, as well as he, 
that this was his last day at school. As my getting to school depended 
upon his continuance, I did not doubt that it was my last also. 

On the way home, but not until separating from all the other boys, 
Mr. Bill showed some disposition to boast. 

“You all little fellows was monstous badly skeerd this evening, 
Squire.” 

“ Wasn’t you scared too?” I asked. 

“Skeerd? I'd like to see the schoolmaster that could skeer me. 
I skeerd of Joe Larrabee?” 

“1 did not think you were scared of him.” 

“ Skeerd of who then? Miss Larrabee? Old Red Eye? She 
mout be redder-eyed than what she ar, and then not skeer me. Why 
look here, Squire, how would I look goin into Dukesborough, into Mr. 
Bland and Jones’ store, right from bein skeerd of old Miss Larrabee ; 
to be runnin right intoo Mr. Bland and Jones’ store, and old Meheti- 
billy Larrabee right arter me, or old Joe nuther. It wur well for him 
that he never struck Betsy Ann Acry. Ef he had a struck her, Joe 
Larrabee’s strikin days would be over.” 

“ But wasn’t you goin to take her whippin for her?” 

“ Lookee here, Squire, I didn’t take it, did 1?” 

“ No, but you said you was ready to take it.” 

“Poor little fellow!” he said, compassionately. “Squire, you are 
yit young in the ways of this sorrowful and ontimely world. Joe Lar- 
rabee knows me, and I knows Joe Larrabee, and as the feller said, that 
ar sufficient.” 

We were now at our gate. Mr. Bill bade me good evening, and 
passed on; and thus ended his pupilage and mine at the school of 
Josiah Lorriby. 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 














From the German. 
A MAIDEN TO MARRY! 


WITH A DOWRY OF 100,000 IN GOLD! 


For Tue New Ecrectric MaGazinz. 


FE noble youths who fain would marry, 
Come listen to my friendly voice ; 
Your doubts and scruples I can parry, 
And aid you in a prudent choice. 
You like the names of husband, father, 
Home —such sweet words rare music make; 
But still you think that you would rather 
Not this sweet music undertake. 


Ah, yes! you think of care and trouble 
Attendant on the holy state ; 
3ut means and joys will both be double, 
If you can win my daughter Kate. 
He will not win a dowerless maiden, 
Who gains that heart of price untold ; 
She comes with precious treasures laden, 
More bright than gems, more pure than gold. 


Not yet nineteen, and plump and cosy, 
With raven hair of glossy sheen ; 
Yet lily fair; cheeks, lips, so rosy — 
Ah, sweet that little mouth I ween! 
Her blue eyes shine with heaven’s brightness ; 





‘Tis plain she needs no doctor's care ; 
And she can waltz with grace and lightness, 
But in her chamber—round a chair! 


No other partner here is needed, 
For plays and balls she ne’er attends ; 
Fine dresses are by her unheeded, 
Her simple tastes no mode could mend, 
Here is the dowry of my daughter 
In part:—if only part is told, 
Full thirty thousand had not bought her, 
Such charms are worth their weight in gold. 30,000 ! 
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A Maiden to Marry! 


No bills you'll have, if you should take her, 
From A/adame Chose for dresses done, 
The girl is her own mantua-maker, 
Her decorations are her own. 
Not only is she gay, and pretty, 
And fair—as I have said before; 
The maiden is both wise and witty ; 
This is worth thirty thousand more. 


No abstruse science she pretends to, 

Better she knows a woman’s part; 
All female graces she attends to, 

Blends nature with her graceful art. 
She can provide a dainty table, 

If such her husband’s will should be; 
Yet frugal—he will not be able, 

Her wise economies to see. 


To hospitality inclining, 

She yet dislikes a thankless crowd ; 
She loves not idle feasts, nor dining 

In state among the rich and proud. 
In beer or wine she ne’er indulges, 

Yet gives them to the sick and poor, 
Nor e’er her charity divulges ; 

Is not this worth ten thousand more? 


Should you be her accepted lover, 
You'll win an undivided heart; 
No other passion e’er will move her, 
She’s wholly yours till death shall part. 
Do you believe such gifts were ever 
For less than thirty thousand sold? 
Then here’s her dowry! Now or never! 
One hundred thousand, all in gold!!! 





30,000! 
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100,000 ! 




















THE DOUBLE CURE. 


from the German of Levin Schiicking. 





For Tue New Ecrecric MaGazine. 





Y friend Northof has been married for three years. He has 
never yet told me that his married life is a happy one, 
therefore I believe that such is really the case. And indeed, he and 
his wife are so different in disposition that they seem made for each 
other. His little wife is charming, gentle, confiding, with the happy 
faculty of always finding the sunny side of things, which she invests 
with the brightness and purity of her own innocent heart. 

Northof is a cool, calculating, criticising nature. Some call him too 
cold, others heartless ; but they misjudge him. Those who have known 
him long and intimately, know that he has a true, warm heart, and is 
one to be trusted without reserve. ‘True, his manner has a certain 
sarcastic tinge, something haughty and aristocratic ; and those who wear 
their hearts upon their sleeves, and are on intimate terms with the 
whole world, call this unsocial and repellent. But Alwine his wife — 
the bright-eyed, charming little blonde—she at least knows what a 
treasure she possesses in her undemonstrative but true-hearted husband. 
His greatest fault is uncompromising obstinacy. Whatever he under- 
takes he will go through with, never hesitating to resort to the most 
extreme measures, if necessary, since failure is the one thing he can 
not bear. 

Alwine has one great trouble, namely, that her dear Ernest is a 
lawyer, that he spends so much time over his deeds, bonds, and other 
papers. She cannot see why any one should make such a slave of 
himself. He is well off—so is she ; they have no children — why then 
should he sacrifice his whole youth in following such a prosaic 
profession, which furnishes no food for our better nature, but always 
turns upon the sordid questions of “ Yours and Mine”? Really, to 
see him so absorbed in his work one might think the destiny of the 
world was hanging on the verdict of a jury who have only to decide 
between a quarrelsome farmer and a stupid miller. 

Ernest might certainly spare her a little more of his time, take a 
little more interest in her affairs ; it would make her so indescribably 
happy. I see how delighted she is when he listens to her singing and 
playing. She has a sweet, well-cultivated voice, and how it animates 
her when his eyes rest upon her when she sings! But whenever our 
dramatic reading-club meets at his house, he is certain to be absent; 
and never has she been able to persuade him to read one of those 
enchanting novels with her, in the perusal of which she becomes 
oblivious to all beside. He can never bring himself to read more 
than three pages, and this in the most hasty manner, although he 
assures her he is a passionate novel-reader, and when a student read 
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all Zschokke’s works, and liked them very much. One of these days 
he will try to make up for his neglect, and get an insight into the light 
literature of the day ; but, really, just now he can not spare a moment 
from business. Hence his knowledge of modern literature closes as it 
began, with the works of “ good old papa Zschokke,” as Alwine always 
calls him, shrugging her shoulders. 

The other day Ernest came home to dinner in a very bad humor, 
He found Alwine sitting at her writing-desk, apparently in deep 
thought. her head resting on her left hand, while the right drew all 
kinds of figures on a sheet of paper on which a few lines were written, 
When he entered, she seemed surprised, threw the paper in her desk, 
anc locked it. 

“Whom are you writing to, dear?” said Ernest, passing his hand over 
his brow, as though to smooth out the frown it wore. 

“To no one,” she answered, slightly blushing ; “‘ only a memorandum 
of something.” 

“ Something in your journal?” 

“Yes, perhaps something of that sort,” she answered evasively, 
going towards the door to ring for dinner. “ You look troubled, dear, 
has anything happened to vex you?” 

“Well, yes, a little.” 

“Some decision against you?” 

“Not that, it is nothing that concerns me personally. I was vexed 
for an acquaintance of mine, who begged my intercession with a hard, 
stubborn, malicious old man, to whom I had to show all his own 
meanness ; a task which angered me more than it did the old rascal 
himself.” 

“Ah, how did this happen? What kind of a story is it?” asked 
Alwine eagerly. 

“The story is remarkable enough ; a romance in real life. But ring 
again, the cook seems not to have heard.” 

“ And what is the story?” said Alwine, as she rang once more. 

“Tam really sorry that I cannot tell you.” 

“Ts it unfit for a lady’s ear?” : 

“Oh no ; but it has been confided to me professionally, and thus it is 
not my secret.” 

Alwine pouted. 

“Tt is very unkind in you to have so little confidence in me.” 

“ Dear,” said Ernest, putting his arm around her and kissing her on 
the brow, “and I say it is very unkind in you to speak so. Listen ; 
may not this secret concern persons who value your good opinion, and 
whom you esteem now very highly, but whose acquaintance, if you 
knew all, would be no longer desirable?” 

Such a hypothesis only stimulated Alwine’s curiosity ; and so 
her husband’s remonstrance failed to have the desired effect. ‘ 

“But really, I don’t know what has become of the soup,” said 
Ernest. 

“T will see after it,” answered Alwine, disengaging herself. ; 

Ernest in the meantime paced the room, his hands crossed behind 
him, his looks bent abstractedly on the floor. 

“That miserable old man!” muttered he. “Indeed I do not know 
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what this young fellow, who has caught himself in his own toils, will 
do!” He continued his promenade some ten minutes, when his wife 
returned, followed by the cook with the steaming soup. 

“ At last!” exclaimed Alwine, with a little forced laugh. 

“Tt is already half after three, my dear; did you know it?” 

“Indeed?” said Alwine, looking at her watch. “ Really, how the 
time has flown!” 

“ Over your.journal ?” 

“Yes, if you'll call it so,” answered she archly. “I was so ab- 
sorbed —” 

“ Absorbed? that is strange. Please tell me what is of so much 
importance as to fill your mind to the utter exclusion of the time when 
your poor hungry husband returns home?” 

Alwine laughingly shook her head. 

“Secret for secret! Now you shan’t hear my story.” 

“Your story?” said he, astonished. 

She blushed. 

“There, I have betrayed myself. Well, listen then ; I have worried 
myself trying to invent a story. Iam so anxious to write something, and 
my friend Therese Gerten, who contributes to the /r/s, torments me so 
much —” 

Ernest cast a glance of not very pleasant surprise towards his wife. 

“So, Miss Gerten torments you, and perhaps also your own 
ambition to make your début as an author?” 

“Why do you speak so sarcastically? Would it be disagreeable to 
you? I have so much leisure while you are in your office or at your 
club.” 

“Oh, certainly, dear ; if it is any pleasure to you, I have no objections. 
Don’t you think the roast has been put on too late, and hurried too 
much again?” 

Alwine was silent after this irrelevant remark. It was a matter of 
so little importance whether the roast was cooked fast or slow, and 
she was so anxious to bring the conversation to an agreeable close. 
But Ernest said no more on the subject, and confined his remarks to 
monosyllables. 

After dinner Ernest lit his cigar, thoughtfully watched the curls of 
smoke, and as Alwine brought him a cup of coffee, he said to her in 
an absent manner: 

“You spoke to me awhile ago of trying to invent a story, and 
hoping to make a name in the literary world. Have you found it very 
difficult ?” 

“ Ah, yes, indeed it is,” replied she, pleased to find him returning 
to a topic in which she just now felt so much interest. “TI find it very 
hard to invent a story.” 

“ Have you decided on anything?” 

“Nothing at all. Many thoughts pass through my mind, but they 
are all so trite — have all been already —” 

“J fancy,” interrupted Ernest, “you overdo the matter. Just give 


your imagination full play, and see what it will produce. I would not 
endeavor to find a subject so very extraordinary and wonderful. I 
understand very little about it, but my idea is that real talent selects a 
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simple subject, and only weakness and inefficiency seek to fascinate 
by startling effects and impossible adventures.” 

“JT am entirely of your opinion. <A simple story, told in a spirited 
and interesting manner, pleases every one who has taste for —” 

“Well, then, invent a perfectly simple story, tell it in a spirited and 
interesting manner ; that cannot be difficult for you.” 

“ Nevertheless, if you would only try it,” said Alwine archly, “ you 
would find it is very hard to invent the most simple story.” 

“T will help you.” 

“You!” said she, laughing. 

“ Won’t you trust me?” 

“You? certainly not. If you suppose the entanglements of some 
complicated law-suit —” ; 

“ Well, we will see ; it seems to me I am just in the humor for it, 
Sit by me and let us begin. But of course you must begin, so that the 
subject shall take a definite form at the start.” 

“Now, don’t you see?” said she triumphantly, seating herself by 
him on the sofa. 

“T see,” said Ernest, rubbing his forehead. “ But begin now; you 
said you had many thoughts, tell me some of them. I fancy after 
driving the nail in the wall we shall soon find something to hang on it.” 

“TI will give you one of my ideas. I imagine a proud, tyrannical 
father, whose god is money — ” 

“ And a daughter,” put in Ernest. 

“And a daughter, very amiable, very attractive, full of feeling —’ 

“Of course,” said Ernest, “and a young man.” 

“ The young man,” continued Alwine, “is of tall, slender figure. He 
has your figure ; dark brown hair, a little inclined to curl at the ends— 
you know | like it so,” said she, as she ran her fingers lovingly through 
her husband’s hair. “ He is a perfect model of courage, he has a mother 
entirely dependent on his exertions, for whom he provides with the 
greatest tenderness ; he is not lively, not talkative, not brilliant; it is 
even difficult for him to give expression to his feelings, but he does feel 
deeply, and is self-sacrificing, as all reserved natures are ; he is capable 
of the greatest, most heroic sacrifices.” 

“ Excellent, my dear, excellent ; I see you have already endowed the 
character of this young man with all the qualities a woman loves in 
her hero. You have doubtless also decided how he shall be dressed — 
I hope in black. We find him in a sa/ox, where a brilliant company is 
assembled ; he stands by the mantel, one arm resting on it, and in the 
dark eyes as much enthusiasm as pride —” 

“ Now you are laughing at me!” 

“Not in the least. Don’t I meet your ideal?” 

Alwine tapped him lightly on the shouiders, saying : 

“What do you know about a woman’s ideal?” 

“Let us continue. Shall we go on painting your hero, or shall we 
put him in some kind of business? He is poor, and has a mother depen- 
dent on him ; he must work then, of course ; or is this idea too prosaic?” 

“ Ernest, if you don’t stop talking in that way, I shall be really angry 
with you!” 

“ Angry with me! And when you see how heartily I am entering 
into your plans! Come, come, let us continue.” 
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“T don’t want to.” 

“Then I will do it for you. I think the hero is a book-keeper in 
the employment of the tyrannical old father, who wishes to marry his 
beautiful daughter to an ugly old nobleman, because he has positively 
promised — ” 

Alwine raised her eyes ; the ugly old nobleman was a good idea, he 
could be made a very ridiculous character. But a book-keeper! She 
much preferred giving her hero some more romantic employment ; for 
instance, as attaché to some foreign legation, in a superb uniform ; or in 
some romantic sphere of life —a sailor, a royal huntsman. 

“T can’t say I altogether fancy a book-keeper,” said she scornfully. 

“Why not? I think it suits his character admirably, he is so unpre- 
tending, and in this way there is congeniality between the simplicity of 
his calling and our story. But he might also be a painter or a 
student.” 

“No, no, indeed! The heroes of half the novels one reads are 
painters, and of the other half students. He shall be a book-keeper. 
And now let me tell you what more I propose. I think our hero, who 
has never dared confess his love, enters his lady’s room on her birth- 
day, to beg her acceptance of a beautiful bouquet, and finds her in tears. 
She tells him her father has promised her to this —” 

“ Nobleman.” 

“To a nobleman ; that the marriage is to take place in six weeks, 
and that she intends drowning herself before the appointed time ; and 
this distressing news forces from him a declaration of his passion.” 

Alwine looked doubtfully and inquiringly at her husband. He 
watched the curls of smoke from his cigar, and said laconically: “ Pro- 
ceed.” 

“Well, I have not gone any farther.” 

“That’s certainly not very far, and if we do not wish our story to 
gain its character for simplicity in a rather dubious manner, we must 
assuredly go farther than this. So let us see. If the father is such a 
tyrant, I don’t see how the daughter is to resist his commands,” 

“She could fly,” suggested Alwine. 

“Very good! A flight under difficult circumstances, complicated 
with elaborate espionage, is highly romantic. Hence, she flies — flies 
to an aunt of the hero’s in a large city—-say London, Paris or 
Vienna. The lover is of course in the secret ; in a short time he finds 
it necessary to take a business trip, and under this pretence visits his 
lady love in—we wiil say London. The aunt consults with the 
unhappy young pair. ‘Oh,’ she says, ‘it is so easy for people to 
marry in London. You have only to reside six weeks in some parish, 
and to prove you are of age ; or you can go to the court, get a license 
with all the necessary forms for a few pounds, and then there is nothing 
more to do but to call a hack and go to church.’” 

“But Helen—do you think this a good name?—cannot bring 
herself to disobey the wishes of her father, who, if a tyrant, is her 
father still. Don’t you approve of this idea?” 

“Very good. Then we will have it thus: Helen refuses ; she is not 
to be persuaded ; remains firm on this point ; Hugo — your hero is 
called Hugo — that sounds well — feels hurt at this resistance. After 
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a little scene with Helen, he goes forth in anger to a retired part of 
some park, to meditate how of all unnecessary evils in this miserable 
world a tyrannical old father is the greatest. Sitting on a bench in the 
park he sees a young girl, who from her appearance he supposes to 
belong to the demi-monde, and not over-hasty to take offence. Hugo 
on this supposition addresses her; she answers in such a way as to 
confirm him in his opinion; she is a seamstress or milliner without 
work; and with the desperation of a man whose only hope of 
success lies in desperate measures, he says to the girl,— 

“*Where do you live, Miss?’ 

“She gives her address. She lives in—say, Baker Street. 

“*In the parish of Marylebone? Very good,’ says Hugo, ‘that 
renders the matter more simple? I live in Cavendish Square in the same 
parish. Would you do me a little favor in consideration of an ample 
reward ?’ 

“*Tn what would the favor consist ?’ 

“To permit me to marry you.’ 

«To marry me?’ 

“¢ That is what I said, Miss.’ 

“¢But I do not know you at all.’ 

“¢ A not uncommon case with those who marry ; that knowledge 
comes afterwards ; the only uncommon feature in our case would be, 
that it would not come at all. The ceremony over, I would not exact 
from you by any means a continuance of our acquaintance.’ ” 

“ But,” said Alwine, “you speak as though you were crazy. Hugo 
shall in anger marry the seamstress, or whatever she is, and break 
Helen’s heart, because she was true to her filial duties ?” 

“Just listen a little further. There shall be no breaking of hearts 
in the matter. Hugo continues: 

“¢ And in order to make that point sure, I must beg that you will use 
another name during the ceremony —only for half an hour—a 
German name — say Helen Starrherz.’ Do you object to the name of 
Starrherz?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Alwine, “now I know what you mean. A capital 
idea! Continue!” 

Ernest looked laughingly in her‘excited and flushed face. 

“T begin to astonish you with my imagination.” 

“Indeed you do. I never thought you possessed so much. It is 
unprecedented. But goon, go on.” 

“T cannot go further. I don’t know any more. Itis your work, 
and yours it must remain. I have no ambition to contend with you in 
a literary career. Yours be the glory alone.” 

“Really, the rest follows of itself,” said she excitedly. “ Hugo 
procures the certificate of Helen’s birth.” 

“Of course, and the testimony of some competent witness that they 
have both lived for six weeks in the parish of Marylebone. He goes 
to church with the seamstress, the minister marries them, the sexton 
and clerk are witnesses. The parson then makes the entry in the 
church register. Hugo immediately procures a duplicate, and armed 
with this all-important document, he takes leave of his seamstress for 
ever, whose complacency he rewards liberally.” 
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“Very good. And then Hugo hurries back to Germany ; he goes to 
Helen’s father —” 

“To her father? I don’t know if I like this idea. I think it is to 
be supposed that Hugo wishes to see in what quarter the wind is 
setting ; his conscience is of course not very clear ; the father before 
giving an answer could write to Helen, and it is possible that in the 
conflict between love and duty the latter might triumph, and Helen 
might tell her father the whole truth. At least Hugo must have such 
fears, and I consider it best that he should go first to the nobleman. 
In him he sees the chief source of his unhappiness ; he it is he wishes 
to be rid of. He goes to him, lays the marriage certificate before him, 
and says, ‘See, Helen is secretly my wife ; declare to her father that 
you renounce your claims!’ Thus the first move in his plans would 
be secured.” 

“You are right, Ernest. But still, must he not speak with the father?” 

“Of course. The nobleman is easily deceived, and hastens to the 
father, who wishes to see the marriage certificate, takes it as Hugo has 
foreseen, and declares with the greatest coolness, as Hugo had hoped, 
that he will have it legally proven, and if found authentic, that the 
marriage shall be properly celebrated.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Alwine; “our story is beautiful. Hugo now 
writes to Helen how things are, she comes back, her father gives his 
blessing, and Hugo says to him a short time after, ‘ A quiet marriage, 
dear father, will be best, will it not ?’” 

“You make this hard, stubborn old man gentle and forgiving. I 
think this is wrong. I don’t like the conclusion. You must find 
another.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Let us suppose Helen, who is the pattern of a daughter, is angry 
at Hugo’s intrigue, at the deception he has used with her father. She 
returns from London, reproaches Hugo bitterly ; he answers her with 
the reproach that she had not courage and confidence enough in him 
to marry him in London, that it is only her timidity which made it 
necessary for him to act so. This misunderstanding between the 
lovers grows worse, a coldness springs up between them ; at last Helen, 
who finds her father busily engaged erecting a house for the young 
couple, and being pressed to take possession of it, under the embarrass- 
ment of the position confesses all. The father is vehement in his 
resentment. Hugo, in the greatest anger at Helen’s conduct, writes a 
farewell letter, and a perfect rupture ensues.” 

“ For ever?” said Alwine, astonished. 

“For ever, I think, dear. After a few years, Hugo — he is connected 
with another house now — gets acquainted with a lady in travelling, 
whom, his heart being healed by time, he becomes highly pleased with. 
She likes him also, he obtains her promise of marriage, the parents 
consent, the engagement made public, it is proclaimed in a church of 
his native city ; but just as he is starting off to be married, he receives 
a letter from his ex-father-in-law, the contents of which are unexpected 
and perplexing in the extreme. He writes:—‘ Sir,— You seem to have 
forgotten that a certain document from the clerk of Marylebone Church, 
London, is still in my possession. As soon as I hear of your marriage 
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I shall not fail to hand the said document to the proper authorities, 
with instructions to have you indicted for bigamy.’ ” 

“Oh!” cried Alwine, shocked, “that would be dreadful for poor 
Hugo, who has been already sufficient ly punished in losing Helen.” 

“T think, notwithstanding, that this conclusion is uncommon, and 
quite pretty.” 

“Certainly, certainly; but do you know what astonishes me so? 
All this flows so rapidly from your lips. You have really a remark- 
able power of invention. I had never supposed you capable of this, 
Ernest.” 

* You had not? I believe you do not trust enough in me any way,’ 

“ Not in such things,” said she, laughing, and resting her cheek x 
tionately on his shoulder. “ But what becomes of Hugo?” 

“What does he do? Indeed, that is hard to say. What shall he 
do? His marriage in London is perfectly null, for it was done in a 
fraudulent manner ; but how can he prove this? The only witness, 
the seamstress, he cannot bring forward ; how could he ever find her 
in such a large city? Perhaps she has left London long ago.” 

“ But Helen — she would testify for him.” 

“Helen? There is the rub. She would not be admitted in court 
as an unbiased witness ; her testimony could not overthrow a public 
record with stamp and seal affixed, and the only witness Hugo could 
have is his aunt in London, who is dead, or at least we must say she is, 
without compassion or mercy. ‘The state of things is now such that 
Hugo does not dare to act for fear of being indicted.” 

Alwine rose and walked thoughtfully back and forth. 

“Let me see,” said she, “I think I will end it thus, that Hugo gives 
up his bride. ‘This would be the greatest poetical justice.” 

“Or that you say in conclusion: ‘ Dear reader, Hugo is still in this 
dreadful predicament ; he is at a loss what to do, he is almost desperate 
in thinking that by this one act he is made miserable for his whole life. 
You are wise and prudent, dear reader ; remember that before this you 
have assisted your friends with judicious advice. Come now to Hugo’s 
help, consider what is best for him to do, and transmit your counsel to 
me ; it shall certainly reach him.’ Such a conclusion would be some- 
what new.” 

Alwine shook her head. 

“T will think over it. We have so many ideas, I will certainly find 
one to suit. You must think of it too; the material is excellent. I 
will work on it with zeal, and try to carry out the design. Oh if I could 
only accomplish it! Would it not please you, Ernest?” 

“Please me? Well, we men don’t al! think alike about female 
writers. What have I do with it? I do not wish to sit in judgment 
on your occupations ; I have given you perfect liberty in everything. 
If it is your desire to write such a story, I am afraid my protest would 
give you a greater relish for the forbidden pleasure. You are all true 
daughters of Eve. Only, let me add, don’t burn the roast again!” 

“ How coolly you speak about it, when you have yourself helped me 
to invent such a fine story!” 

Ernest laughingly arose. His cigar was out. He started to his study 
to see if the postman had called. At the door he turned and said: 
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“Do you know there is some danger connected with the matter?” 

“Danger! And what? Not unless you will speak again of that 
miserable roast.” eee a 

“Not that. It has often been said that the finest imagination cannot 
depict anything which has not already occurred, that no romantic 
situation can be conceived that life does not furnish in a still more 
striking manner.” 

“That may be true, but what has it to do with us?” 

“What has it to do with us? I should always be uneasy and in 
writing think: Mercy! if I should write something that has really 
occurred, and the persons whom it concerns should see it and become 
my deadly enemies’ for life!” 

Alwine laughed heartily. 

“What an absurd idea! You are only trying to frighten me; and 
the roast has something to do with it, I am satisfied.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Ernest, with a cunning look. “It may be I 
attach too much importance to it ; but it is a fatal step, that into publicity. 
Not only blood, as Mephistopheles says, but also printer’s ink is a very 
peculiar liquid. You remember our old proverb: Before throwing a 
stone, consider well how far it will go.” 

A mocking smile played over his lips. Alwine did not see it, as 
as he turned and left the room. His warning passed entirely out of 
her mind. 

In truth, after long consideration, Alwine was not so much taken 
with the story as at first. The deceit of the hero disgusted her ; but as 
the subject had the charm of novelty, and what was more, as she could 
not easily find a better one, she entered ardently into the work, and in 
a short time felt that love for it which is inspired only by our own 
creations. She revelled in the emotions of her characters, and in the 
anticipation of her final success ; she tasted in fancy a little drop of 
that sweet and exhilarating liquid which men call glory, in every 
draught of which there is so much froth and so little nutriment. 

Ernest looked quietly on. He made no remark on her flushed face ; 
he did not disturb her with the prosaic request to sew on a button or mend 
a torn glove, he waited patiently when the soup came in too late, he 
lay down at night leaving her unmolested at her writing-table ; he 
was a model husband for a literary wife. He was really kind, for 
when at the end of fourteen days the manuscript was ready, he looked 
through it, helped Alwine to correct it, put in the punctuation, and 
laid the whole in his desk to be copied fair. 

“ And do you really consider now the story worth publishing?” 

“Certainly I do, dear ; that is what you wrote it for.” 

“True ; but —” 

“ Ah, you now dread to make your name public?” 

“ Of course, but I know how childish it is. I have always disliked so 
much this writing under a false name, that if you think I would not 
run the risk of making myself ridiculous — ” 

Alwine was really not a bit uneasy on this point. Beginners never 
are, 

“Oh certainly not. I would without doubt have it printed.” 

“Then it shall be done with my real name.” 
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“T have no objections.” 

“But where, would you advise me? Our little provincial paper 
here does not please me. It is not aristocratic enough.” 

“ You are right. If you wish, I will send it to the Winter-dblossoms 
in Leipsic. The publisher is an old college friend of mine ; I could 
therefore easily have it done there.” 

“Ah, you never told me of this; it is the luckiest thing in the 
world. You must write your friend to say candidly what he thinks of 
the story and of my talents, and if he encourages me —” 

“Do not doubt that in the least. ‘Those people always give encour- 
agement,” said Ernest ironically. 

She glanced at him doubtfully. 

“ Are you in earnest?” 

“Why shouldn’t I be?” 

“ Ah, you are so satirical. I am afraid you send this my very first 
effort to your friend only that he may return it with a protest against 
indifferent writers and lack of talents; and then I would never 
again —” 

sr What malignity you accuse me of,” said Ernest laughing. “Iam 
really much obliged to you.” 

Soon it was decided that the manuscript should go to Leipsic. 

Alwine awaited the publisher’s answer in the greatest anxiety and 
most intense excitement, It tarriedalongtime. Eight days passed — 
fourteen— was this a good or bad sign? Ernest said good, but 
Alwine feared the contrary. Nevertheless she was destined to be 
agreeably surprised. At the end of fourteen days a nicely put up 
package arrived from Leipsic; it contained three copies of Alwine’s 
novel. ‘Trembling, she took it in her hand and read with emotion 
under the title, THe FRAUDULENT MARRIAGE, the words: A Romane, 
by Alwine Northof. A feeling of intoxication came over her, and a 
thrill of proud joy. How strangely her name looked in print! so 
different from what it did in writing. And how much better the story 
appeared! It seemed as if the type possessed a magic power, all was 
so much more beautiful, so much clearer than in writing. ‘There was a 
peculiar feeling in looking at it ; a never-ending secret pleasure. 

Ernest quietly watched his wife as she held the book in her trembling 
hands, her eyes fastened on the title-page. “Poor child,” he said to 
himself, “if it were not that your guardian angel is hovering near, you 
would now and for ever fall a prey to the devil of blue-stockings.” He 
rose, took two of the copies, and went into his study, saying he wished 
to look them over undisturbed. But when in his room, he put them in 
different envelopes, sealed and directed them, and sent them to the 
post-office by his clerk. He then quietly sat down to his desk, to work 
till time to go to his club. 

As he came home at nine o’clock, and had scarcely mounted the first 
steps, he heard a door hastily opened, and Alwine’s dress rustling on 
the landing. In the next moment he saw her standing at the head of 
the stairs and calling to him in a tone of despair: 

“Oh Ernest, Ernest! are you there at last. How can you leave me 
so!” 

“ What has happened? what is the matter, dear?” said he, springing 
up the remaining steps. 
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She ran quickly back into the room. He followed her. 

“Speak! what has excited you so?” continued he, entering and 
closing the door, while Alwine threw herself on the sofa in the deepest 
distress. “ You weep — you are beside yourself — ” 

“Oh mercy, I have reason to be so,” cried she, piteously. “Why 
have you left me so unprotected. A man has been here —a rude, 
angry man, who charged me with all manner of things, and intends 
sending you a challenge —” 

“A man—who reproached you—who means to challenge me — 
for what reason?” 

“You ask why? For what but that miserable story. He says it is 
the description of his life — I have only written it through malice — I have 
shown him to the world as a liar —he would like to know how it was 
possible for me to know his history so well—he had never done me 
any harm, and I had made him miserable for life. He wants to know 
what right I had to treat him in this manner ; he demands satisfaction 
for it, and as he cannot get it from me, he will challenge you, and I 
may rest well assured that you will get a bullet through the head!” 

“ That is a strange, unintelligible story,” said Ernest. “The man must 
be crazy.” 

“No, no, he did not speak at all so. He is only very much excited 
against us.” 

“Really not crazy? What has he to do with our story ?” 

“That is it. He says it is Azs story, and that I have not only com- 
promised him, but also his first love, and ruined his happiness for ever ; 
as the lady to whom he is now engaged will of course break with him 
too.” 

“ And what is his name?” 

“He did not tell me. Do you suppose I had presence of mind to 
ask him? I lost every idea as soon as he began. Oh Ernest! what 
have we done? where have you led me?” 

“TI have led you, Alwine!” said Ernest ; “ really that is a very un- 
merited reproach. I have certainly not persuaded you to this miserable 
novel-writing : you yourse!f conceived the happy idea of killing in this 
way the time which as a wife you could undoubtedly have employed 
to a better purpose, and now you see what has come of it!” 

“But you—you did it, Ernest ; you furnished the material for the 
tale, and you must have known what you were doing — you must have 
heard the story somewhere.” 

“T must have heard the story! I don’t understand you. I fur- 
nished the material! What woman’s talk! And you say that, sitting 
in the same place where we both sat so short a time since, and inno- 
cently worked out together the whole as a thing entirely of our own 
imaginations !” 

“Ernest, you cannot make me believe that this is all chance.” 

“Yes, but if the man you speak of is not crazy, this must be the 
case.” 

“It is impossible!” cried Alwine. 

“Did he say he had entrusted his secret to some one who could 
have repeated it to me?” 

“No, nothing of the kind.” 
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“ And is your story perfectly and precisely a /ac-simile of one he 
has written of his life, or of one in which he is concerned?” 

“Not entirely ; many little particulars he said I had left out, others 
again I had invented in order to give interest to the story; but the 
principal events and the substance of the whole agreed so entirely with 
the circumstances of his own life, that all who know anything of him 
4 will recognise it at once; and there was nothing left for him now but 
to seek among strangers a refuge from the mockery of the world.” 

“ T thought he wanted to have a duel with me?” 
) “So he does — to-morrow morning — and then fly!” 

“This is really awful,” said Ernest, clasping his hands and looking 
very much depressed. “To be shot is not a pleasant anticipation ; it is 
certainly a dangerous thing, when, as in my case, a man has not had a 
pistol in his hands for years, and —” 

“Oh Ernest, Ernest! you cannot think of risking your life for such 
nonsense against this desperate man!” cried Alwine in the greatest 
distress. 

“T cannot refuse his challenge. I am bound by every law of honor 
to give him satisfaction if he demand it.” 

“ Good heaven! you will not really—” Alwine was near fainting. 

“I foresaw,” continued Ernest, “that mischief would arise from this 
matter. I foresaw it. You will remember that I told you so, that I 
warned you. I remarked that no one could conceive anything that 
had not already happened ; that one always runs a risk of injuring and 
blemishing the characters of some living persons, when one believes 
he is only writing a story. You now see that I was right, perfectly 
right. Oh, if you had never had this unhappy idea of novel-writing!” 

“ Unhappy idea it was indeed! Cheerfully would I give ten years of 
my life if it had never entered my head,” answered Alwine, and burst 
into a flood of tears. The fright, the anxiety, and above all, the thought 
that Ernest would fight, and perhaps fall, completely overwhelmed her. 
She felt ,herself to be the most unpardonable criminal alive ; and 
without looking into the strangeness of coincidence which had resulted 
in this state of things, she was perfectly paralysed by the shock. 

The next morning found Ernest walking through a distant part of 
the city. He stopped before a small stone-house, rang the bell, and 
when the door was opened, inquired for Mr. Faber. That gentleman 
being at home, Ernest was invited into his room, which had much the 
appearance of a bachelor’s apartment. ‘The occupant, a young man of 
twenty-eight or nine, was still in his dressing-gown, and sat at work on 
an architectural design, from which it might be inferred that he was an 
architect. As Northof entered, he sprang up and hurried to meet 
him. 

“ Are you satisfied with me?” said he, laughing. 

“ Perfectly ; you have played your 7d/ admirably. I am almost 
afraid you acted the desperado a trifle too well, for my poor little wife 
is sick in bed to-day.” 

“T am sorry to hear it—very sorry. But really I only said what you 
had set down for me, and never for an instant did I forget the respect 
due a lady, I can assure you. I felt heartily sorry for her, because I 
saw how shocked she was, how deeply she took it to heart. She is so 
pretty, so amiable, you may believe me my 7é/e was a hard one.” 
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“T believe so,” answered Ernest, humorously. 

“For that reason, instead of overwhelming her with reproaches, I 
endeavored to draw the most affecting picture of the woes she had 
brought upon me.” 

“You did just what was right; and as for her indisposition, that 
amounts to nothing. Now dress yourself, and let us go to your noble ex- 
father-in-law. I have tried before this to soften that obdurate old 
sinner — have threatened him with a law-suit, but all in vain. To-day 
I hope we shall find him more pliable.” 

“Heaven grant it!” sighed Mr. Faber. “If this last effort fails to 
get that fatal paper out of his hands, all is lost. I must then acknow- 
ledge everything to my intended. How will I appear to her and her 
parents! There would be in reality nothing left for me, as I stated to 
your wife, but to leave here and go forth into the wide world. Oh, you 
have no idea with what extreme anxiety I await the issue of this 
interview with Griller.” 

“Keep your courage up,” said Ernest, reassuringly. “Get ready 
and come.” 

After a short time both gentlemen left the house, and after traversing 
a square, stopped before a stately old building with a plain brass door- 
plate, on which were inscribed the words: ~ F. Griller, Broker, and 
rang the beil. ‘The door was opened by a smart looking servant, who 
conducted the visitors into the elegant ante-chamber of the broker, 
and went to announce them. They had to wait a while. At last a 
door opened, through which one caught glimpses of an office filled with 
writings of various kinds. A broad-shouldered, short, sallow man, his 
complexion made sallower by the contrast of his white neck-tie, in a 
worn brown coat stained with ink, stepped impetuously into the room, 
and said to Ernest in a tone which indicated anything but satisfaction 
at seeing him,— 

“What do you want? In what can I serve you, Mr. Northof? I 
perceive you have brought to-day Mr. Faber also. I am not aware of 
any way in which I can oblige Mr. Faber.” The sallow face regarded 
both gentlemen scornfully. 

“{ am not surprised that you find it strange, Mr. Griller,” replied 
Ernest calmly, “that I again intrude upon you after your recent very 
decisive rejection of my overtures in behaif of my client, Mr. Faber. 
But I think there is a wozvwm, as we lawyers say, connected with the 
matter which might induce you to give me another hearing, and to 
weigh well my propositions. You have of course received the pamphlet 
I took the liberty of sending you yesterday evening?” 

“Yes sir, I have received it; and if you refer to that by your 
expression ‘a xovum,’ I must certainly admit that you are right,” he 
answered, trembling with anger and becoming ashy pale. “It is 
assuredly something perfectly new-and unheard of for lawyers’ wives | 
to mix in their husbands’ affairs, write pamphlets against parties, and 
have them published in the form of miserable novels — yes, published 
in black and white to all the world, in order to ruin the persons whom 
they thus expose, and to have them pointed at with the finger as they 
walk the streets. This writing is done of course with many beautiful 
and virtuous phrases, and under feigned names, so that one can never 
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lay hold on the mischief maker, cannot bring him to justice, cannot 
have him punished as a calumniator and slanderer. It is without 
doubt something new ; something perfectly, infamously new!” 

While Mr. Griller’s voice waxed louder and louder, awakening a 
reasonable apprehension that at the delivery of his next sentence the 
walls would give way, Ernest had quietly drawn up a chair and taken 
his seat. 

“I beg you, Mr. Griller,” said he, “do not excite yourself so, merely 
to tell me that the weapon we have brought against you is not very 
generous. I perfectly agree with you that we had no right to denounce 
you to the world as a hard, stubborn man, and still less to compromise 
your unhappy, blameless daughter by representing her as a—” 

“ But the d—l, sir, if you say that yourself —” 

“Gently, gently, Mr. Griller; I do say it. But I ask you also, have 
you acted justly in this affair? Had you any right through your 
egotistical and capricious stubbornness to drive Mr. Faber to an ex- 
pedient against his rival, and yourself to a step which is at least very 
extravagant and blamable, and has brought us all to the sad fix we are 
now in? And again: as Mr. Faber and yourself had separated, had 
you any right to lay a malicious ambush in his path in life, and to cut 
off the road to his happiness? Have you any right to hold to that 
unfortunate document which he was so foolish as to leave in your 
hands? Revenge for the mere sake of revenge, Mr. Griller, is a 
motive as cowardly as it is inhuman.” 

“ Preach away, preach away, Mr. Lawyer,” said the broker, clenching 
his teeth in rage ; “ you will not preach that document out of my hands.” 

* Possibly,” answered Ernest calmly, “ but it is also probable that I 
shall have it in my pocket when I leave this room. I certainly do not 
intend going until you have heard me quietly out. Did you understand 
me, Mr. Griller, when I said that you alone are to blame for the 
whole affair, and that it is you who have forced us to bring this last 
weapon against you. If so, then I should like to continue.” 

“1 don’t think it worth your whiie to do so,” cried Mr. Griller. “I 
cannot see to what this conversation can lead. Every word that—” 

“This conversation,” interrupted Ernest, “shall bring about an 
agreement between you, my client, and myself.” 

“An agreement? Really! catch me at it! An agreement? You must 
rave, sir!” 

“The raving is all on your side, my dear sir. You rave in sucha 
manner that your clerks above us must have heard every word.” 

This remark seemed to embarrass the broker a little. He at any 
rate threw himself on a chair, and as he locked his hands between his 
knees, said more quietly and in a lower tone: “ Well, say at once what 
you want, so that we can make an end of it.” 

“I wish nothing more than this: I say to you that we perceive how 
ungenerous and wrong are the means we have used against you, and 
it would be much more agreeable to us if we could recall them.” 

“ Recall them? What does that mean?” 

“It simply means we would like to undo the whole affair, if you will 
make it possible for us.” 

“Now? After the thing is published in black and white, and every- 
body reading it?” 
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“Mr. Griller, when a lawyer speaks in business matters to the 
opposing party, he means what he says. I declare to you upon my 
‘honor that we will give you redress if you’ll make it possible.” 

“TI? I shall make it possible? Is there —” 

“There is nothing more to do, Mr. Griller, than to hand over that 
document. Give us the document, and the story in which you are so 
clearly drawn, your cruelty to your daughter, your wicked stubborn- 
ness exposed, and in which your own child is so compromised, will 
disappear from the world as if by magic. If you refuse, thousands of 
copies shall find their way into every club, every coffee-house, and 
every reading-circle in the country. This is the alternative I offer you. 
Now speak ; shall all be undone?” 

Mr. Griller breathed heavily as he muttered : “Can it be possible ?” 
He passed his hands over his face, and then clasped them again 
together. Ernest saw how hard was the conflict for the selfish old 
man. “I have given you my word of honor, and Mr. Faber will do 
the same,” said he, glancing at the young man, who stood quietly near 
him. 

Mr. Faber then came forward and said: “I give you my word of 
honor, and I earnestly beg you, Mr. Griller, to yield to our proposi- 
tion. I do not beg it for my sake or for yours, but for the sake of 
your daughter, to whom the consequences will certainly be serious 
when she reads this story, of which she cannot be long kept in ignor- 
ance. A man may support such charges before the world, a young girl 
cannot.” 

“ And if you knew this so well, you infamous —” cried Mr. Griller, 
his face turning ashy white again. 

Ernest laid his hand on his arm, and said: 

“Be quiet, Mr. Griller, be quiet. No quarrel, no scandal, no 
violence. Give us the document and we will leave.” 

Mr. Griller looked with lowering brow at Ernest. He was a caged 
lion. At last he sprang up, and leaving the room, said : 

“But I must have a guaranty.” 

“Get the document, my dear sir ; we can exchange guaranties after- 
wards.” 

Mr. Griller left the room. 

“We have it,” whispered Faber, joyfully, as the door closed behind 
him. 

“T think so too,” answered Ernest. ‘ Would you allow me to keep it 
for an hour? I wish to show it to my wife, that she also may see some 
result from her work. I need something to quiet her, as you know 
now.” 

“Oh certainly, certainly.” 

“ Afterwards you can burn it.” 

“That I will do with pleasure. The diabolical paper!” cried he 
vehemently. 

Mr. Griller came back with slow steps ; he held the paper in his 
hand. ‘ 

“On your word of honor?” said he to Ernest, staring hard in his 
face from under his bent brows. 

“My word of honor,” answered Ernest calmly, as he took the paper 
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out of the old man’s hand and put it in his breast-pocket. “I thank 
you. And now, since we have obtained possession of your weapon, 


listen how we intend to break ours. The publisher of the pamphlet ’ 


I sent you is my intimate friend. In accordance with my wishes 
he printed only three copies —only three. One I sent to Mr. Faber, 
and I have no doubt he has burned it: it would certainly not be 
to his interest to publish the story. The second I forwarded to you, 
and I suppose you will now also destroy it, to prevent your daughter 
from ever seeing it. I have the third, and this I shall preserve. It is 
possible after this communication you might take the notion to go to 
London and procure another statement from the parish register. It is 
necessary that Mr. Faber should have some security against this 
danger. I therefore declare that in such a case the story would be 
immediately sent back to my friend, and published from beginning to 
end. You have no cause to fear this though, unless you provoke it, 
Mr. Faber will certainly never make the affair public, unless forced to 
clo so in self-defence. Are you satisfied with the terms on both sides, 
Mr. Griller?” 

The old man looked a little surprised, first at Ernest, then at 
Faber ; but his angry and sullen looks were much softened, and he 
could not conceal that a load had been lifted from his heart. 

“So, so,” said he, “that is the proposition. Well, I may as well 
acknowledge that I have been again outwitted. I was a fool. J might 
have known that this young man here,” indicating Faber with a 
somewhat contemptuous shrug of the shoulders, “ would resort to some 
extreme measures. But at any rate you have gotten what you wanted. 
The affair is settled. Let us not lose any more words about it. One 
thing though is certain, I will employ you, Mr. Northof, whenever I 
have a desperate case. Good morning, gentlemen.” 

Mr. Griller opened the door himself, and dismissed his visitors with 
a slight bow, but his whole attention seemed fixed on a plaster-figure 
innocently standing near the stove. 

In a quarter of an hour Ernest entered his wife’s room. She was 
very pale, and languidly reclining in an armchair. But as he came 
in she at once arose, and said in a voice of the greatest anxiety: 

“ How has it turned out?” 

“Perfectly, perfectly well,” answered Ernest, seating himself near 
her. 

“The duel?” 

“The duel will not take place. Mr. Faber, who had such bloody 
designs against my harmless life, sends you his heartfelt excuses, begs 
most earnestly you will forgive him, and has just accompanied me home 
with the warmest expressions of gratitude.” 

“ Gratitude ? — how is that possible? Gratitude, did you say?” 

“To be sure I did. You see, my dear, it is only necessary in life 
to have the knowledge and power of seizing on a thing at the right 
moment to make it succumb to our will, and —” 

“ But, Ernest, this humorous tone of yours to-day is so strange to 
me.” 

“A humorous tone is natural, for there is really humor in the 
affair.” 
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“Humor!” cried Alwine reproachfully, “humor! when a man 
breaks in upon your wife, overwhelms her with reproaches; when I 
am half-dead with fright at his threats!” 

“Only listen to me, Alwine, and you will see that there is humor in 
the thing. The man who frightened you so yesterday had asked for 
me at my office. One of my clerks knew him to be a Mr. Faber, of 
this place, an architect, and hence it was very easy for me to find him. 
I saw him calmer to-day than he was yesterday, when he had just 
read his own story, which he picked up in a reading-club. The story, 
which you or we both had invented, was by a very remarkable coinci- 
dence a narrative of his life —only with this difference, he was not a 
book-keeper, but an architect who had superintended the building of a 
country-house for the old man, and in this way had made the acquaint- 
ance of the young daughter whom we called Helen: that she did 
not fly to his aunt, but to a former governess of hers in London ; and 
his rival was not a nobleman, but an equally disagreeable manufac- 
turer. All unimportant differences, but not Jess derogatory to the real 
characters than the truth itself, and in thinking over these facts an idea 
occurred to me. I proposed to Faber to let us bring the fear of pub- 
licity to bear upon the old man, to lay your printed story before him, 
and draw his attention to the conclusion, in which the atrocity of the 
revenge is depicted by which this false, angry father-in-law seeks to 
ruin the happiness of your hero. It was to be supposed that the old 
man would shrink from such an exposure; it was not possible he 
could remain by his first design ; because, if so, he would only place 
himself in an even more scandalous and dreadful likeness to the story 
of your novel. Mr. Faber saw this, and therefore agreed to my pro- 
posal to visit his ex-father-in-law. We both went to his house ; we 
were admitted, we had a little storm of anger, imprecations and threats 
to stand, but at last [ obtained a hearing, and then followed what I had 
already foreseen: the old man yielded, acknowledged himself foiled, 
and gave up the marriage certificate. I have brought it with me as 
evidence, dear. Here it is.” 

Ernest took the paper out of his pocket and laid it in his wife’s 
hands. 

She looked at it a moment, then fastened her eyes inquiringly on 
her husband. “ And is this all true that you have told me?” asked 
she in a low tone. 

“ As true as the gratitude of Mr. Faber, who revels in the knowledge 
that a dreadful burden has been lifted from his shoulders. He blesses 
you for your story. And you, yourself, will rejoice that you have, with- 
out knowing it, caused the happiness of two people. I am very glad 
to have effected something through my wit to compensate you for the 
fright you must have suffered yesterday ; and you must also be pleased 
that the fatal story has come to such a happy denouement.” 

“Oh yes, I am very glad,” said Alwine, indifferently. 

“But as for this novel-writing, I think, after such unhappy experi- 
ence with your first effort, you must have lost all desire for it— have you 
not? You see that this calling has a terribly shady side, and you'll 
certainly now promise me never again to conjure up the danger of 
such horrors by another experiment.” 
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“You should, if you lay so much importance on it,” replied Alwine 
bitterly, “not furnish me then, one after the other, with such fine 
subjects.” 

“One after the other? I can’t understand you.” 

“You have just now furnished me a new subject ; one for a new 
Griselda.” 

“Griselda? What does that mean?” 

“T do not think it necessary for me to tell you what it means.” 

“T really don’t know what it is.” 

“Griselda had a husband called Percival. Percival played a comedy 
with her, and Griselda suffered unspeakably from it, because she was 
too simple to believe her husband would deceive her and allow her to 
suffer so much only for sport.” 

Ernest laughed in an embarrassed manner, and said dejectedly : 

“ Has that reference to us?” 

“Yes, I think it has; you have played a very cruel comedy with 
me. And do you really suppose that I am so simple that I do not 
see through it even now? You have persuaded me to write off a 
story which you already knew, for the double purpose, first, of causing 
me this distress, and in that way disgusting me with my work, which 
all of you hate, and secondly, of wishing to assist a client whose 
case was otherwise hopeless.” 

“ According to what you say, it seems that I appear to you as a 
detected conspirator,” said Ernest, a little confused. “ But this proof 
of my wife’s intelligence and penetration almost compensates me for 
the pain I feel in such a position.” 

Here he attempted to draw her to him, but Alwine waved him off. 

“Tt is inexcusable, it is dreadful in you. I will never forget this, 
Ernest.” 

“ But, Alwine —” 

“So to deceive and betray me!” 

“It was very disagreeable to me ; but I saw I must do something 
to prevent you from taking a fatal step.” 

“You should have prevented me through reasoning. But, as you 
had no good reasons to bring against my harmless amusement, you 
have resorted to this maliciousness to effect your purpose.” 

“ Alwine, how you speak!” 

“You deserve it. Go, I am really angry with you.” 

“ Well, then, I must beg for mercy. The means I have used to with- 
hold you from this ‘harmless amusement’ may have been somewhat 
rude and startling. I confess it ; forgive me, for it has at any rate 
turned out well.” 

She did not answer. But as he continued to beg and to entreat, she 
seemed somewhat appeased. 

“T really believe you men cannot appreciate a woman’s feelings,” 
said she at last in a softened tone, “or you would not treat us as you 
often do.” 

“ Be assured of that, dear, and forgive me,” said he, breathing freely, 
as the storm had evidently blown over. ‘“ And listen, I will tell you 
another extenuating circumstance. I have not allowed your story to 
be published.” 
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“Not published? What does that mean?” 

“JI directed my friend, the publisher, to have only three copies 
printed, and to send them all back to me. You see, nothing is lost 
yet ; the fatal Rubicon from which there is no turning back is not 
overstepped yet — your name not made public. It was only necessary 
for my purposes to have three copies made ; one for you, one for Mr, 
Faber, one for the broker Griller ; they are all that were printed. You 
are thus relieved from the horrors of being a— blue-stocking !” 

Alwine was standing, and while her husband spoke, her looks assumed 
an expression of extreme disappointment. 

“What!” cried she, “is this really true?” 

“You can depend upon it,” answered he, astounded that this com- 
munication, instead of having the desired effect, only seemed to make 
matters worse. 

“This is really too much,” continued Alwine, angrily compressing 
her lips. “To what purpose have I suffered all this anxiety, this 
horrid fright? My work has never been published ; it is all only sport 
and deception !” 

Ernest was decidedly taken aback. He saw all was lost. His little 
wife had tasted an author’s joy; she had not forgotten how she felt 
the evening before, when she saw her story in print, her name in clear, 
beautiful letters on the title-page. This feeling, this little intoxication 
had not been quenched by all the alarming consequences ; and now 
when it was dissipated by the news that it was all a deception, she felt 
the full force of the blow. 

She sat down, gazed out of the window, and uttered not another 
word. Let her husband try as he might to appease her, he received 
no answer from her. There was nothing for him to do but to sit down 
opposite her, and await the termination of this uncomfortable state of 
affairs. 

It took a most unhappy termination for him ; very unfavorable to 
his wishes, very threatening for the right observance of his dinner 
hour, very unpromising for the correct treatment of his roasts! 

It was the servant-girl who brought matters to a conclusion by 
entering with a letter which had just arrived, and was addressed in a 
strange handwriting to Mrs. Alwine Northof. Mrs. Alwine Northof 
opened it mechanically, and glanced indifferently at the contents. But 
the glance soon became animated, the color rushed to her cheeks, and 
as she read farther, an expression of lively joy overspread her counten- 
ance. At last, with a peculiar look, she handed the letter to her 
astonished husband. 

Ernest hastily read the following lines : 


“Mapam :— According to the wishes of your husband, I have just 
handed your manuscript to the editor of our paper for immediate 
return to you, after printing the three copies desired. I hope the little 
intrigue connected with it may not occasion you any inconvenience. 
In the meantime, I will not neglect expressing to you the disappoint- 
ment of the editor at not being permitted to publish in our sheet your 
interesting and beautiful story. The instructions of your husband 
were positive. As for myself, I must say that the reading of your 
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novel has discovered to me a talent for which a glorious future is in 
store, and which will doubtless continue to delight us with more of 
such productions. We will at any time be rejoiced to receive them, 
and will, with great pleasure, insert in our paper any work of your 
gifted pen. 

“TI have no doubt, you will find our terms satisfactory. 

“ Hoping that you will shortly oblige us by entrusting to us a new 
work, 

I am your obedient servant, 
Dr. Louis Scumirt, 
Publisher of The Winter-blossoms.” 


Alwine looked at her husband with unspeakable triumph, as he 
finished reading the letter and handed it back with an expression of 
profound amazement. He really cut such a ridiculous figure that 
Alwine burst into a loud laugh. 

“It is at least well that you can laugh at this exaggerated homage,” 
cried he. 

“T laugh for joy,” said she. “TI have never found more real enjoy- 
ment in homage than in this particular case. Let me assure you of 
that, you deceitful, malicious wretch !” 

“And the invitation of this abominable publisher, this instigator 
and abettor of rebellious wives?” 

“ This invitation I will certainly accept; rest assured of that. But the 
subject no one shall invent or select for me. You have shown me the 
danger of that.” 

“ Ah!” sighed Ernest, “I think I must now apply to myself the old 
proverb: ‘ Before throwing a stone, consider well how far it will go.’ 
It seems to me I am caugit in my own toils, and I was chuckling at 
my masterly policy! That abominable publisher!” 

But Ernest might abuse Dr. Schmitt as much as he chose, the mis- 
chief was already done. 

Alwine has published three stories since in the [Vinter-d/ossoms, all 
which have been received with equal favor. Ernest has changed 
wonderfully in his opinion of female writers. He is in secret already 
a little proud of his wife’s growing fame. 

Although in the beginning of her career some things went a little 
awry, yet he can truly say that no disorder ever prevails in his 
household, and his innate conviction that a literary woman must prove 
an uncongenial wife and useless housekeeper is decidedly weakened. 
Now when he returns a little late from his club, he never meets a 
pouting face with the complaint “that he leaves his wife so much 
alone.” She always awaits him with the greatest patience. She has 
passed the hours over her work, and gratitied by it, she meets him with 
sweet smiles, never seeming to be conscious that instead of nine it is 
already ten o’clock or later, and in fact she is not conscious of it. 

Not many days since, as Alwine showed him a heavy mantua- 
maker’s bill which she had paid out of her own earnings, Ernest said 
with unusual warmth: “ Really, you are a pearl of a wife — a wife who 
pays her own mantua-maker’s bills! Well, dear, I must now candidly 
confess that I firmly believe those men who rail against literary 
women are little better than blockheads.” 




















MRS. GRUNDY.— A BIOGRAPHY. 
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Y acquaintance with Mrs. Grundy dates from a period quite 
remote. Her first visit to us in fact was paid a very short 

while after our marriage, and within a few days after we began house- 
keeping. I must confess that I had heard of the old lady previous to 
that, but had never encountered her. My wife, however, must have 
known her before,—at least, when the servant brought in the old 
gentlewoman’s highly respectable card, my little woman was eager to 
have her introduced at once, and assured me with fervor that her 
“position in society ” could not fail to make her an exceedingly desirable 
acquaintance for a young household like ours. I little thought that 
this modest introduction of a timid and apparently unassuming old 
lady was to end in hampering my shoulders with a burthen as tedious, 
as tyrannous and as outrageous as Sindbad the Sailor assumed when, 
in the kindness of his heart, he undertook to carry that comely Old 
Man of the Sea across the brook! Indeed I was much prepossessed 
in Mrs. Grundy’s favor, and hastily concluded that’the stories I had 
heard concerning her were calumnies. ‘There was a sort of deprecative 
embarrassment in her manner at first, which inclined me to fear lest she 
might be what Charles Lamb calls “the most irrelevant thing in 
nature,” a poor relation of my wife, or of some of my wife’s folks ; but 
this idea was immediately dispelled by the atmosphere of intense and 
irrefragible gentility which surrounded the visitor — an atmosphere that 
clung to her garments as persistently as the odor of musk clings to an 
unused drawer. I could not behold that smooth and placid face, old, 
but easy ; I could not see that false front of hair, so neatly done away 
above the equable, temperate forehead ; I could not touch that soft, 
quiet hand, nor hear the Vallombrosan rustle of that perfectest of silk 
dresses, and harbor for one moment any notion concerning the oid 
lady that would separate her so much as a hair’s breadth from the 
very perihelion of respectability. And in this I was perfectly right, 
for Mrs. Grundy would rather be divorced from life than turned aside 
from the entirely respectable. Respectability is the breath of her 
nostrils,— nay, more than that, Mrs. Grundy is herself Respectability. 
My acquaintance with Mrs. Grundy, thus begun, has been exten- 
sively cultivated, and I am candid enough to admit that, while it has 
occasioned me many inconveniences, many mortifications, many heart- 
burnings,.and innumerable outbursts of ill humor, this intimacy has not 
been entirely profitless tome. It is something indeed to have practical 
life-lessons given one in the folly and weakness of trusting to appear- 
ances ; and no man, seeing how sleek and neat and cosy this old lady 
seems to the eye, and learning by experience how narrow and pinched 
her heart is — a heart indeed as ill-supplied as “a charity-table for poor 
students of theology,”— how barren and comfortless and wind-swept 
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her whole life, can fail of appreciating how much more generous is the 
blood that flows in the arteries of Being than that which trickles along 
the niggard veins of Seeming. 

It is therefore with a sense of something like obligation towards 
Mrs. Grundy that I undertake to write her life. Society demands, in 
fact, that a more extended notice should be given this amiable old lady 
than she has hitherto received. It is only fitting that the pedigree 
should be traced of her who has all our pedigrees at her finger-ends ; 
it is no more than justice that the character of her should be sifted 
who was never known to pass uncensured the flaw in another’s character, 
the blot on another’s ’scutcheon ; nor shall I be doing an ill-service by 
saying wherefore such authority has come to attach itself to all that 
Mrs. Grundy says, and why the entire social fabric should shiver at the 
mention of her illustrious and venerable name. It is her own adage 
that none should be admitted to our banquets who cannot give a 
decent account of themselves. She sits like a skeleton at all our 
feasts ; let us challenge her, therefore, and discover what sort of a bill 
of health she is able to produce. 

Mrs. Grundy, then, is a widow, of obscure but decent extraction. 
Her own family name is not precisely known, but she is of French 
origin, and connected unquestionably with the large race of the On 
Dits, who are well known to be highly respectable, clever people, of 
good position in continental society. It is not certain whether the 
name Grundy, which she acquired by marriage, and in which she has 
much pride, is derived from the German grund, which signifies the 
bottom of things, or whether it be from the French gronder, to find 
fault. Grundy, however, she is, and the widow of a certain Solomon 
of that name; either that very person who is celebrated as having 


been 
“Born on Monday, 
Christened on Tuesday, 
Married on Wednesday ”— 


or his lineal descendant. I am inclined to suspect the husband to have 
been this very unwise Solomon of the rhyme, for it is more than probable 
that any man who should marry my estimable acquaintance on Wednes- 


day, would be 
“Very ill on Thursday 
And worse on Friday,” 


while there can be no doubt of his dying on Saturday, and being 
decently interred on Sunday, unless his social position required a 
longer interval between the death and the funeral. 

Mrs. Grundy is a remarkably well-preserved person, and carries her 
years so easily that few suspect how great is the age at which she has 
arrived. I cannot pretend to say how old she actually is, but she is 
unquestionably of a high antiquity, much higher than might be inferred 
from the first mention we have of her sojourn in England, which was 
in 1798.* She often puts me in mind of those autumn blossoms of 
sober hue, which indeed are not illustrious for splendor of color or 
delicious fragrance, yet have such a durableness and perennial quality 





* The famous phrase, ‘* What will Mrs. Grundy say?” was first used by Dame Ashfield in Thomas 
Morton’s sterling comedy of ‘‘ Speed the Plough,” produced at Covent Garden in 1798. 
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of bloom that they are commonly styled “everlasting flowers.” Mrs. 
Grundy has certainly not grown any younger since I knew her, but 
neither has she grown any older within the memory of my oldest 
intimates, all of whom recall her exactly as she appeared in my parlor 
upon the occasion of a recent visit. She is supposed to have emigrated 
into England from France about the time of that cataclysm of the 
sans-culoites ander which so many old-world respectabilities were 
drowned out. I would not like to suspect so proper a person of having 
at any time had dealings with the Illuminati or any other association 
not recognised by society ; but I have reason to believe that she was at 
one time in clandestine communication with Cagliostro, and that from 
him she derived that treasured flacon she carries about with her of the 
waters of long-life — flacon that a censorious world says (behind the 
old lady’s back) is a receptacle for gin! It is not incompatible with 
the lives of the properest prudes to hark back to an orageux moment 
or two, when the blue lights blazed intensely, and upon which the 
curtain is now tacked down very strictly. Certainly the Methusalan 
miracle threatens to renew itself in the person of my ancient friend ; 
and that plausible Balsamo was a quack of most excellent good 
manners. 

If we may depend upon the imperfect memorials of Thomas Morton, 
Mrs. Grundy began to impress herself upon English society in rather 
a small way, and at first did not assume to herself any very inordinate 
degree of consequence. What she was she rather owed to her 
neighbors than to herself,—those neighbors who despised their own 
crash because of her fine linen, and were ashamed of their own ruddy, 
generous graces in the presence of her attenuated and wire-drawn 
gentility. It is indeed quite the way of the world to manufacture its 
spectres as it manufactures its dyspepsias, and to be frightened out of 
the word of exorcism after the enchantment has begun towork. Mrs. 
Grundy found out how powerful she was when she learned that a word 
could be sharper than a sword: with that discovery the hour of her 
tyranny began. ‘The world that was ashamed to compare linen with 
ier, Was not likely to stand firmly when it came to a comparison of 
opinions ; her superiority in one thing established her supremacy in all 
igs, and society was too busy in gaping for her maxims and pattern- 
ing after her examples to sound the depth of the one or question the 
propriety of the other. It is the altar we bow to after all, and it does 
not matter what idol fills the vacant niche, nor indeed whether the 
niche be filled at all. This was the secret Mrs. Grundy found out, and 
this was the secret of her power. 

It required twenty years, and the magnificent presence of a Turkish 
ambassador, to naturalise coffee in Paris. In less than ten years, 
thanks to the innate unwillingness of man to receive good tidings of 
his neighbor, Mrs. Grundy was able to extend her influence over all 
England, and to secure partisans wheresoever the English tongue was 
spoken. Mr. Huxley has estimated that less than six ounces of the 
matter of which comets are composed would suffice to permeate all 
the vast extent of space between our planet and the sun; but the oily 
matter that flows from the tongue of a Grundy is still more diffusible 
than the comet, more easily sent abroad, more swiftly revolved, more 
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thoroughly absorbed, and more heartily received. A promptness of 
tongue, a quickness of invention, a felicity in malice, when combined 
in those due proportions which go to make up a Grundy, bestow a 
power greater than the power of princes, and inspire a dread more 
potent than the dread of the Judgment. Pope Adrian, when once 
Pasquin had been more than usually outrageous, proposed to break up 
the scandalous statue, burn it, and cast the ashes into the Tiber. But 
his sage counsellor Suessano made haste to dissuade him, and told 
him that, were he to do so, the very ashes at the bottom of the river 
would turn into frogs, and croak with a thousand voices instead of one. 
Pietro Aretino, with no better weapons than a bad heart and a scandal- 
ous pen, levied black-mail over the length and breadth of a continent, 
and had all the princes of Europe for his tributaries ; while Voltaire’s 
biting wit and withering sneer inspired more terrors than all the 
miseries of plague, pestilence and famine. So it was that our friend 
Mrs. Grundy improved her opportunities in England, and the world of 
society knelt before her, lest she should put it out of countenance. Do 
not condemn the worthy gentlewoman too severely ; had that world 
been less hollow, her authority would have been more questioned. It 
is not because Mrs. Grundy dvozws of the skeletons in our closets that 
we dread her, and cringe before her, but because those skeletons are 
there. We are all of us more or less dealers under “false pretences,” 
and always in an agony lest our bubbles shall be pricked. 


“Hic vivimus ambitiosa 
Paupertate omnes ”— 


but the cause of our trepidation is not the slender purse, but our fashion 
of living beyond it. We practise false manners, we give bastard feasts, 
we preach false sermons, we spend counterfeit money, we wear false 
faces, we lead false lives, and Mrs. Grundy is but the spectre that 
haunts our social conscience, the figment of our convicted imagination, 
the changeling of our mauzvaise honte, the spirit beckoned into uneasy 
life by the timid fingers of our false and mean subserviency of soul! 

I do not know exactly when it was that Mrs. Grundy immigrated 
into this country, but she must have done so at quite an early period,— 
certainly before Tom Hood ventured to put her into verse, or Charles 
Dickens caricatured her propensities under the symbol of “ Prunes and 
Prisms.” I know this, however, that no matter when she came, she 
marched to instantaneous conquest, triumphed with unparalleled bril- 
liancy, and has ruled amongst us ever since. ‘There is not a “first 
family” anywhere but has more or less intimate relations with her, 
nor scarcely a door that is not unbarred at her approach. She is 
enthroned at all our feasts and festivals, she orders our ceremonials, 
she sifts and winnows our domestic practices, and even penetrates into 
our nurseries to inflict the seal of her condemnation or her approval 
upon the brows of innocence and infancy. In another sense she 
deserves to have Goldsmith’s epitaph applied to her — 


“Nil tetigit quod non ornavit.” 


Nothing can come under her touch without suffering a “sea-change” 
into something artificial and tainted. Wisdom forgets itself in maun- 
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dering and folly ; innocence is transmuted into simpering ; sincerity 
assumes the mask ; genius collapses into inanity and dulness. 

Ah! that terrible old lady, with her nodding head, her insinuating 
eye, her sneering lip, her cackling voice, her apathy to good, her 
incredulity of virtue, her appreciation of evil, her dreadful conscious- 
ness of power and her unscrupulous exercise of it! There is more 
real might in her little finger than in the sturdy loins of all the 
apparitors the Great Inquisition of Spain ever had occasion to employ. 
It is the sublimity of spitefulness, the incarnation of evil thinking 
and speaking. Doubtless this ingrained spite of hers is the very salt 
of her nature, that saves her from spoiling, that keeps her actually 
alive, as Richelieu was kept from dying by the indomitable might of 
his exigent will. 

This ancient iniquity, this saturnine impersonation of denial, this 
shadow that overcasts the very reality of virtue until we doubt it, this 
cold-hearted mistress of ceremonies for the marble floors of Vanity 
Fair, who never sees beauty without sneering at it, and always flings 
mud into the well of Truth, is yet permitted to exercise a tyranny 
greater than any the world has ever groaned under. The tyranny of 
Dionysius of Syracuse was nothing in comparison with the tyranny of 
Mrs. Grundy. His petty prison, with its pettier ear, did indeed take 
cognisance of the murmurs of certain wretched convicts ; but, under 
Mrs. Grundy’s rule, the whole world lives a sort of “cage-bird life,” 
with a universal tympanum spread above it, sensitive to every whisper, 
and ready to reverberate every breath that passes our lips. Dionysius 
slew, but in silence: Mrs. Grundy first publishes, then slays. Simple 
decapitation will not satiate her. She must have the cord, the boot, 
the rack, and the wheel. Under her régime each man of us must 
walk among the burning ploughshares, the innocent equally with the 
guilty. Under her system all must come like the blackbirds, to be 
baked under one crust and into one pie, 


“For household uses and proprieties.” 


So it happens that a universal terrorism pervades her realm, and no 
man even dares to cast off the feather-bed of tameness under which 
all venturing after the praiseworthy and the heroic is smothered and 
suppressed. How despicable a life is that which must ever be in pain 
lest its pulses beat naturally, lest some “ chance vulgarism” should 
creep in to disturb its even tenor! How despicable is this life which 
we all lead under Mrs. Grundy’s sceptre! I know a glorious poet, one 
whose very soul is urging him to create and to depict new splendors of 
thought and rhythm; yet this glorious poet will not write, this 
glorious poet dares not give utterance to his fine fancies, for fear of 
Mrs. Grundy! I know a family in town too poor to go to the country 
in August, and who spend their summer vacations behind closed 
shutters, in the back basement, among the cockroaches and the 
mosquitoes, out of complaisance to Mrs. Grundy, and in dread of what 
she will say! Out upon this mean thing, misnamed pride, which 
blushes for the gifts God has given us, for the persons. He has fashioned 
us to, for the manners He has educated us in— this wretched poverty 
of spirit, this abject cowardice of soul, that cringes at shadows and 
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licks the dust like a slave! Out upon that contemptible subserviency 
which would barter its birthright and make a target of truth and virtue 
in order to deprecate the breath of envy! — 

But there is small use to kick against the pricks. The yoke is upon 
our necks, and we cannot dethrone Mrs. Grundy. Amiable old soul! 
How scrupulously she administers each function of her realm, and 
inspects every corner of her kingdom. She spares not one. There 
does not a week pass but she comes to my house and spends a day 
even with poor obscure me, who could so willingly forego the attention. 
I know when that visit is to be paid; I shudder, but I submit. I do 
more: I obey, I pay allegiance, I insist as strenuously as the Baron of 
Bradwardine in performing the menial service that attaches to my 
tenure. There comes an hour when every man is a snob — semel in- 
sanivimus omnes—and my snobbery always crops out when Mrs. 
Grundy is present. “My dear,” says my good wife to me in the 
morning, as I am about to start off for my place of business —“ my 
dear, please be home in good time for dinner ; you know Mrs. Grundy 
has promised to dine with us to-day. And, my dear,” adds she, 
affectionately, “do stop at Comfit’s as you go down the street and 
order someting for dessert—some nice pastry, or something of the 
kind, you know. We had sucha poor dinner the last time she was 
here.” I groan in spirit, and utter objurgations against my tyrant, but 
that is the extent of my protest. I do stop at Comfit’s on my way 
down town, and spend more money than I can afford. I do come 
home in time for dinner, and I stop in at a barber-shop when returning, 
to get myself shaved and “spruced-up,” and I ship a fair-weather face 
as I approach my door—a face that utterly ignores the decline of 
those stocks in which I am so largely interested, and the failure of that 
house that is so largely indebted to me; and I do all this for Mrs, 
Grundy, whom I despise and hate, and whom I am more afraid of than 
of any mortal under the sun! I find a new atmosphere pervading my 
house as soon as I enter it. Everything is subdued, or tries to subdue 
itself, to the Grundy color. My youngest boisterous boy, who always 
rushes to meet me at the door with frank yells and loud kisses, has been 
arrested in the very acme of his joy: “What will Mrs. Grundy say 
if she hears your noise ?”— and is borne off sobbing and heart-broken 
to a corner of the garret, where his grief will not disturb the visitor. 
My daughter, usually so quiet and unsophisticated, has been lectured 
and cautioned into a distressing condition of prunes and prisms. Her 
face shows the starch quite as much as her apron‘and her collar. My 
other boy, my hope and pride, who loves his books with the ardor of 
first love, and whose ingenuous sincerity of soul never comprehended 
the idea of deceit, comes to meet me with mincing steps and a sancti- 
monious face. “ Papa, Mrs. Grundy is in the parlor.” Confound Mrs. 
Grundy! My wife, who dines when I alone am home in her calicoes 
or delaines, comes rustling to me in silk and ribbons, with a varnished 
smile upon her face that is as much a stranger there as guile 
would be in her heart. “Mrs. Grundy is in the parlor.” Yes, the 
dear old girl is in there, and the tide of gossip already runs high. The 
dear old girl is pumping into the ears of my pure-minded wife and my 
unsophisticated children a torrent of scandal and detraction sufficient 
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to corrupt their minds for a twelvemonth. She is teaching my wife to 
sneer at and despise her neighbors, and my children to be proud and 
hold themselves above their play-mates. They learn how Parson 
Rocket uses lemon and brandy before he goes into the pulpit, and 
preaches sermons which he does not write — that Parson Rocket whom 
the children have been taught to revere as a spiritual pastor and 
master. ‘They hear of “Shoddy” and its w/azseries ; they find out that 
this bright and beautiful world, which they fancied so perfect, is nothing 
better than a dung-hill after all. Miss Awry’s contretemps is held up 
so as to hide from view Miss Awry’s lovely face ; Jones’ clumsy boots 
are macle to ignore Jones’ industry and cheerfulness ; Mrs. Tart’s sharp 
tongue is urged, while Mrs. Tart’s labors in behalf of her large family 
are never mentioned. “ Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas.” 
That, indeed, is the staple of all that Mrs. Grundy says. 

We listen; we applaud ; we laugh; we even contribute our own 

quota of spiteful remark and reminiscence to the general fund. Yes, 
Jones always had two left legs, even at school ; and we’ve often noticed 
Mr. Rocket’s florid countenance ; and by the way — and Mrs. Grundy 
receives another item for her budget of infamies. J/ca culpa — mea 
culpa ! ' 
Dinner is served, and eaten, with a sauce piquante of table-talk such 
as we never have except when Mrs. Grundy comes. The world’s 
snobbery, religion’s hypocrisy, virtue’s pretentiousness, beauty’s mask, 
the shallowness of honor, the bubble-swell of reputations, the carnality 
of all spiritual things, and the unsubstantial quality of all fleshly 
things, are dinged into our ears, until at last we seem 


“to move among a world of ghosts, 
And feel ourselves the shadows of a dream.” 


But outraged society is avenged upon us then ‘and there, and in our 
own persons. For we sit at our own table like unwelcome guests, in 
mortal terror of Mrs. Grundy, and perfectly aware that, though we 
are painfully putting our best foot foremost, our visitor will make 
mincemeat of us all when she goes to take her tea this evening at our 
next neighbor’s. We know, as we see her magpie eyes curiously 
roving, that she is taking an inventory of our deficiencies, and that she 
means to publish it abroad that So-and-so’s forks are plated, and his 
spoons belonged to his grandfather, his china came out of the ark, 
his servant was imported from the kitchen for this occasion only, his 
son is a gawk, his wife an innocent, his daughter pert, himself —froh 
pudor, Mrs. Grundy !—a snob! 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Grundy. I hope you have had a pleasant 
visit.” 

“Oh, thank you! delightful, delightful! The beef was a trifle over- 
done, and I tasted rancid butter in the pastry, but — delightful! 
delightful !” 

“ My dear,” it is my habit to say to my wife upon these occasions, 
after Mrs. Grundy is gone — “ my dear, we must make war upon Mrs. 
Grundy, and ‘by opposing, end her,’ or else she will destroy us. 
There now, do not open your eyes so wide, as if the notion of con- 
tending against Mrs. Grundy were as preposterous as to undertake a 
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flight to the moon. The delightful old lady who has just eaten our 
salt and pried into our cupboards is after all but a creature of our 
imaginations. She can do us no hurt but as we offer the opportunity 
to her. She is a wretched old coward, who only bullies us because 
she is shrewd enough to see that we are still greater cowards. She is 
an unsubstantial thing, a bubble, a nightmare, and she will vanish 
quite away if we turn upon her with a bold front, and, by true courage 
and rational scorn of empty form, convince her that we do not care 
what she says. If you are only brave enough, there is little to frighten 


you. 
“*Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Thessala rides ’— 


as Horace says.” 

{I have always noticed that a cleverly-put Latin quotation goes a 
wondrous long way with my wife, especially if I do not attempt to 
vulgarise it by translation, but give her credit for knowing all about it.] 

“But I cannot tell the old lady she is not welcome,” insists my 
wife. 

“Of course not. Only let her see you do not heed her, nor dread 
her, and I’ll warrant she will come no more. Let us obey the rules of 
nature and set no value upon the custom and fashion of the hour. 
Let us repudiate affectation and pretence. Let us put aside the 
vicious modesty and cowardice which give substance to those ‘ pedantries 
of breeding’ in which Mrs. Grundy delights. Let us not vex ourselves 
for those defects in us which it is not in our power to rectify ; above 
all, let us never mind what Mrs. Grundy says.” 

“ Easy talking!” retorts my wife, “ but I do mind what Mrs. Grundy 
says ; and so do you.” 

“We should not be so tender, then, my dear,” I reply, gently ; “we 
should grow hardened, and teach ourselves endurance. Remember 
what the naked savage said to the European who asked him how he 
was able to stand the weather. He touched the questioner’s exposed 
cheek and brow, then slapped his own bare breast : ‘ I am a// face,’ said 
he. Let us be all face, my dear.” 

But next week, Mrs. Grundy will come as usual, and be received as 
before. My wife will be nervous and uneasy, my children will be cor- 
rupted and unsettled, and I will buy the pastry of Comfit, and shave, 
and grimace, and hate myself, and feel snobbery starting out all over 
me like goose-flesh ; and all because I and my folks, aswell as you 
and your folks, dear reader, are afraid of What Mrs. Grundy Will Say! 


EDWARD SPENCER. 
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ON THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF POETRY. 





A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE SOUTH LONDON WoRKING MEN’s COLLEGE, 
JANUARY, 1869. 





HAVE had some hesitation in choosing the subject of the lecture 

which I am to-night permitted to address to you. The choice, in 
such cases, lies always between amusement simple, or that (as I 
believe) higher and more powerful amusement which is not reached 
without some little pains and closeness of attention. In preferring 
the latter I have thought I should best conform to the genius of 
this college. From those who are satisfied with the choice, I would 
ask a patient hearing. From all, I would ask your good-natured 
indulgence towards an attempt of some novelty and difficulty. 

Poetry is often looked at as a mere pastime or play of fancy, a 
kind of pretty toy, which we may take up at our liking and lay down 
when we are tired of it; but which is too slight and unreal a thing 
to have any place among the practical affairs or the serious studies of 
life. ‘This feeling naturally grows upon us as we ourselves grow up 
and begin to discover how much there is to be done in order to make 
our way in the world, or to keep abreast of any branch of knowledge. 
The mind hardens ; the pores of the soul are filled up with the dust of 
life ; poetry seems to belong to some other world, suitable, no doubt, 
for children or young people, but which touches us no longer. 
Perhaps we do not quite like to acknowledge this ; we still profess to 
admire Shakespeare, or Byron, or Burns, as a battered old statesman 
in the House keeps up a few lines of Horace or Virgil as a kind of 
tradition of office; but I fear I may safely put it to most men after 
forty whether they ever think of turning to a volume of verse for 
simple enjoyment, when free to do exactly what they like ; or whether 
the invitation to read some new poet, and judge if he be a man of 
genius, does not appear like an invitation to play football, go out ona 
jumping-party, or perform any other juvenile feat of forgotten and 
unremunerative energy. 

Nature and the inevitable circumstances of life are active causes in 
the growth of apathy, and it would lead me into a very wide discussion 
if I attempted to show both how far men must be expected to yield to 
it, and how far it ought to be striven against and conquered by those 
who wish to retain their souls in a state of full vitality. But there is 
one group of reasons for this indifference to poetry which appears to 
me to lie in the matter itself, and which may therefore form a proper 
subject of examination in this place. This regards the manner in 
which we read poetry ; whether we treat it as a pastime or as a study. 

Some one may here observe, “ Is it, however, a subject for study, in 
the strict sense, at all?” Poetry is one of the Fine Arts, and the 
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essential element common to all the Fine Arts is that their object is 
to give pleasure ; not to supply knowledge, like some of the sciences; 
nor to confer gifts of direct utility on man, like others among them ; 
but pleasure. Poetry may teach or profit us, also; but this is not its 
primary aim or final cause ; nor is it allowed to do that unless it gives 
us pleasure at the same time. Perhaps some of you, who have not yet 
reached that dry and dusty period which I have described, when the 
wings of the soul, as Plato said, fall off, and the pores by which it 
communicates with the higher world close up — perhaps some of you 
may consider my definition of poetry as an art destined to give pleasure, 
a lowering one. It may seem to put the creations of Shakespeare, and 
Milton, and so many other immortal minds, on a level with a bail or 
a dinner-party, or a day at the Crysial Palace —not to mention the 
really lower ideas which the pursuit of pleasure is apt tocall up. Such 
apprehensions, however, do not seem to me at all well founded. Is 
pleasure a thing of so mean an order? Look closely and honestly into 
what we do when we are trying to do rightly, and how rarely shall we 
find that we do anything of the kind without the conviction, unavowed 
perhaps, yet not less lurking there in our hearts, that our action will 
give us an ultimate overplus of pleasure! It may be pleasure far off, 
pleasure purchased through pain, the crown after the battle, the repese 
after the toil ; yet we are so made that the thought of this is seldom absent 
from anything we willingly set ourselves to. Even when we sacrifice 
ourselves to please others, is it not that we are most pleased when our 
pain supplies their pleasure? 

Thus much in defence of the general definition of the object of 
poetry. That is, indeed, to give pleasure. ‘This it has in common 
with all the Fine Arts. But it must at once, and not less decidedly, 
be added — pleasure of a high, enduring, and, as it were, ethereal 
kind. ‘This it is which confers their peculiar character on the Fine 
Arts ; as people say, it forms their speciality. This gives the answer 
to the inquiry with which I started; this makes them fit objects for 
strict or scientific study ; this raises them, and has raised them from 
the beginning, by the common consent of mankind, above the lower 
orders of enjoyment — above the easier levels of gratification. But 
the quality demanded —that the pleasure be high, enduring, and 
ethereal — carries with it also this: that it will not always, or often, 
be a pleasure which can be tasted without some exertion on our own 
part. Here, of course, we are only acknowledging a common law of 
our nature, as of the markets, that everything has its price ; that we 
have to pay most for what is most precious to us. And this con- 
sideration leads us back to the point which we had reached in regard 
to the study of poetry, and that indifference to it which is so common 
a result of life, and its cares, and labors. I did:not speak of that 
indifference at first as a misfortune, lest I should appear to assume 
that, because you and I, and others whom we may know, love poetry 
still, all the world is bound to conform to our likings. But you will see 
that I may now speak of it as a misfortune, and that I also may (I hope) 
not unreasonably think that to point out some means of guarding against 
it is an attempt worth making. For if poetry be what I have said, 
indifference to poetry is also indifference to a source of high, enduring, 
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and spiritual pleasure ;— nay, to one of the few, the very few, sources 
of such delight which life affords us, and of which, the more dusty, 
dry, and commonplace life tends to become, the more we have need. 
In truth, so far from the idea of poetry, which I have here held out, 
being a depreciatory one, or derogatory from its real value, it is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance which is conferred upon poetry 
by it. For if pleasure, in some form, be so much the mainspring of 
our voluntary actions, and of all we do when we wish to act like men, 
of what necessity is it that the tone of that mainspring should be kept 
pure, and high, and in a state of enduring tension! Poetry holds 
before us a lofty standard of pleasure, takes us out of our ordinary 
selves into our better selves, makes us feel that we can do more 
than we thought, and thus performs its part towards that which is the 
ultimate practical result of all forms of intellectual energy —the 
giving us readiness and strength to quit ourselves like men in the field 
of life. 

3ut this pleasure is only to be reached by a certain exertion, about 
which, however,—lest the word should frighten any one, or should 
seem opposed to the free spirit of poetry—I should at once add a 
general proviso:—that it is an exertion which, when once we feel 
the advantage of it, the mind makes of itself as.we read: a study 
which begins with our youth, when we first turn to poetry with an 
intelligent passion, and continues enlarging and enriching itself as we 
grow older. ‘Those who look upon poetry as a kind of play of the 
fancy, as something fit for girls or young men in love, or as a mere 
matter of “taste” in the common sense of the word, never thoroughly 
enjoy it, or reach that high and lasting reward which it is meant to 
give. Here, again, some one may be supposed to observe, “ Granted 
that poetry requires to be studied before it can be fully enjoyed, what 
has the taste by which we judge it to do with study? Taste is taste ; 
it is something which does not admit of discussion ; it is a law to 
itself” I am sorry to appear so constantly as the advocate of labour ; 
but this common idea of taste seems to me so shallow and injurious 
to our pleasure, that a few words must be given to the examination of 
it, especially as the same reasoning applies to all the Fine Arts, which 
fail to produce half the effect they might, or to give half the enjoyment 
they could, owing to the notion that they do their work by raising our 
interest for the moment, and that this uninformed and unreasoned 
taste is the only rule by which they are to be judged. One hears 
people say, “I have a taste for poetry” or “for music,” just as they 
would say they have a taste for cheese or for peaches ; and if any one 
tries to show them that the poem or song they are admiring is not 
really a fine thing, that it cannot give them much or the best kind of 
pleasure, but will lead them to neglect the things which would, they 
immediately reply, “ Oh, but that is my taste”—as if that were really 
the law of it and the end of it. It is no wonder if a taste of this 
childish sort soon wears itself out, is found to give but a brief and 
imperfect enjoyment, cannot stand against the prose and fatigue of 
life, and is finally abandoned, as I have said, as a thing in which a 
grown man has no concern any longer. 

But taste, in any sense worth having, means really a natural turn or 
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instinct towards any subject (which almost every one has something 
of), trained and exercised by information and experience, which is 
unfortunately by no means so common a thing. Such taste, as I have 
tried to show elsewhere,* might really be spoken of as knowledge ; 
knowledge of the details of the subject, as in painting, of the natural 
objects, and the painter’s methods of representing them ; knowledge 
of the great moral and physical principles upon which all art rests, and 
of the more particular aims or principles which have influenced artists 
at any given period ; knowledge, lastly, of the human heart, and of 
the different emotions which can be rendered by the artist. And 
those who study ary art thus will soon find their arbitrary first impres- 
sions and casual tastes disappear, to make room for that reasoned 
judgment which enables them to obtain a pleasure from the art, not 
only much higher and purer than any they gained before, but also one 
which, so far from diminishing as they grow older, increases in its depth 
and delightfulness from the fact that everything which adds to their 
knowledge, adds at the same time to their taste, and enlarges their 
power of enjoyment. 

To apply this to the immediate subject before us. Let me now 
attempt to define and explain the study which is here intended. 
There are two methods of reading poetry, as there are of looking at 
pictures or listening to music. ‘The one method is that which treats 
these great arts as mere ministers to our leisure, as things which 
will, as it were, teach themselves, and do all that they can for us 
without any trouble on our part — nay, as things which we are entitled 
to throw aside the moment they assume to be anything more than 
matters of pastime. The other method is that which I wish to describe 
as the scientific method of studying them. Here we do as travellers 
do when they wish to get the most present delight and the richest 
store of happy recollections from any scene of natural beauty, or from 
any city famous for its ancient buildings. They do not satisfy them- 
selves with a child’s glance at the landscape, or the superficial senti- 
ment of the scene. Let us suppose it some valley in the Alps, or in 
our own western counties, or in Scotland, deep between high moun- 
tains,— 

There, where the peal of swelling torrents fills 
The sky-roof’d temple of the eternal hills: 


— there, or in some less romantic but richer landscape, the traveller 
who comes with the mind’s eye enlarged and purified — how, after the 
first simple sense of wonder or delight has satisfied itself, will he 
study all the main lines of the view, trying to follow the curve of each 
valley and the position of each mountain! then dwelling on the light 
and shade as it changes the scene from twilight to midday, making it 
new and beautiful at every change; then, perhaps, examining the 
objects more nearly, searching for the flowers, noting the trees, marking 
the effects of the torrent on its banks, tracing the strange fractures 
and upheavais of the rocks, or the scattered boulders which have been 
carried from them over the levels below. And then all that such a 
man may have learned of natural science comes to his aid, and the 
more he has made himself alive to the general laws which govern the 











*“ How to form a good Taste in Art:” Cornhill Magazine for August, 1868. 
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flowers, and the water, and the rocks, the more intimately does he 
understand the landscape, and the more intensely does he enjoy it. 
Or when the traveller is among the works of man,— if I may, without 
wearying you, pursue my illustration into a field more closely analogous 
in some ways to our subject,— though he may be struck, as all men 
are, however ignorant or careless, with the beauty of the cathedral or 
the grandeur of the castle — yet how small and transient will be his 
enjoyment and his reward compared to what the traveller gains who 
brings adequate knowledge with him, and takes the pains to apply it! 
Such a one will be aware of the history of the work before him ; he 
will repeople it with the human creatures who once lived and moved 
there, will see the great man, forgotten perhaps by his descendants, 
who planned and raised the walls; he will hear the strange, melan- 
choly music of the long vanished days ;—in a word, what to the 
careless eye is a bare skeleton of the present, to him will be the living 
past. Nor does this exhaust his pleasures. Beside the history of the 
particular monument, the man who travels in this spirit— let me say 
at once, the man who travels in the spirit without which travelling is 
only another name for a “parcel’s delivery ”— will read a hundred 
other memorials of human progress in a single building. He will 
understand why the pillars were disposed in their order, what purpose 
each buttress has in maintaining the fabric, at what date and under the 
influence of what feelings the capitals were decorated and the windows 
filled. Every wall to him will have its handwriting, telling him stories 
of the thoughts and aims of his fellow-creatures ; there will not be so 
much as the curve of an arch or the cutting of a foundation-stone 
that is without that human interest which, of all interests, is the most 
deep and the most permanent. And, beyond that, he will also know 
the place which this monument has in the long story of human necessi- 
ties and human improvement. He will be aware how the style adopted 
was evolved from those which preceded it by laws as singular and 
precise as those which we trace in the realm to which the name of 
Nature is unphilosophically confined ; and how, in turn, that style has 
given way to some other which more accurately corresponded to men’s 
wishes and wants at a later period. That building which, to the 
uneducated eye, represented perhaps an unintelligible and hence unim- 
pressive mass, or, at best, a simple effect of grandeur or of beauty, to 
the informed taste will be a fragment of embodied history, a chronicle 
of human progress. And it would be idle to say that the pleasure 
which he will thence receive will be twenty times deeper, higher, and 
more permanent than that of the passer-by: it will be something out 
of all comparison with it. 

Let me endeavour to vivify this argument by an example. I will 
not go far for it ; I will take one which we are not perhaps sufficiently 
in the habit of thinking of in the light of study and of pleasure. 
The ‘Tower of London we all know of as a place the very name of 
which is alive with recollections of a chequered, though a glorious, 
national history. But what images of the past, images of the profound- 
est interest, are called up, if we are masters of the right magic, by the 
great church of this city! Such, and so many, in truth, that not one 
but many lectures would be required even to give them in tolerable 
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completeness. First, are the general effects of the outline ; the grace 
and aspiring character of the dome, which in the hands of most archi- 
tects is apt to depress a building ; the grand disposition of the windows 
and doorways ; the beauty of the great western colonnades, with their 
artfully coupled columns; then, within, the magnificent plan of the 
centre, not restricted, as in a Gothic cathedral, by the columns of the 
central spire, but spread forth in sublime spaciousness — with all the 
other points of comparison, whether for advantage or the reverse, 
which St. Paul’s offers when we contrast it, in the mind’s eye, with 
similar edifices in the Gothic or the Grecian styles of architecture, 
Next, to the instructed eye, might be the structural interests of the 
building ; how the large side chapels were provided, it is said, at the 
wish of James, soon after king, in order to make room for the conver- 
sion of the cathedral to Roman Catholic use, the curious contrivances 
of the crypt, the ingenuity with which Sir Christopher Wren half solved, 
half evaded the constructive difficulties of the central dome, with a 
hundred more curious points on which I cannot here dwell. Then 
come what may be called the human interests of the cathedral, of 
which the very eminent and high-minded man who till the other day 
presided over it has left an admirable summary as his last legacy to 
English literature ; the foundation of it in Saxon times, the legends of 
its even earlier existence, the distinguished bishops and others who 
have been connected with it, the historical events of which it has been 
the theatre; the strange use of the interior for purposes the most 
remote from those of a church, flourishing during the very period to 
which theorists of all kinds look back as special “ ages of faith ;” the 
gradual decay of the great Norman and Gothic pile; the fire; and 
the construction of the church with which we are familiar. 

Are we, indeed, so familiar? ‘Then St. Paul’s will give us still 
further sources of pleasure. We shall read another chronicle of the 
world’s progress in its style; how the existing structure exhibits that 
peculiar form of architecture which was brought into use throughout 
western Europe under the revival of interest in the old civilised world 
of Greece and Rome which was contemporary with the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century ; yet how that form was modified here by our 
distance from ancient models and by the peculiar affection with which 
Wren regarded the Gothic buildings of the country, and which even 
led him to some of the earliest attempts to revive that style in others 
of the city churches. Then, comparing this St. Paul’s in our memories 
with that which preceded it, we may in fancy see two of the great 
streams of architectural style— the Gothic and the Roman,— meeting 
through that intermediate style which is called Norman here, Roman- 
esque and Lombard elsewhere, and which, in fact, was developed from 
Italian and Byzantine models by the German races as they settled down 
in Europe and became civilised after the great conquest of the empire. 
This, in turn, will carry us to the architecture of that small race wno 
inhabited Greece and her islands, who, gifted far beyond any race of 
man hitherto known, made the first indispensable and most difficult 
steps in almost every branch of human art or science, and on whose 
conceptions of architecture those of later Europe have been uncon- 
sciously founded. These associations and memories have already 
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taken us far, though they grow at once out of our subject ; yet the 
natural laws of architecture do not stop even with the Greeks to the 
scientific observer ; original as the Greeks were, they at first learned 
from their predecessors ; and that chronicle in stone which began 
with the England of Charles II. is only arrested, like the geological 
investigation of successive orders of organic life, by the failure of our 
existing evidence, at the empires of Assyria and Egypt. It is no 
figure of speech, but a strictly demonstrable fact, that in this cathedral, 
as in most other structures of similar quality in art, we may trace 
forms which were originally invented to express the ideas and emotions 
of the primzeval dwellers by the Nile and the Euphrates. So far back, 
even to the cradle of civilised man, are we carried by this one line of 
thought! ‘To what immense interests, to what deep and elevated 
pleasure, does it conduct us! How large a difference does it display 
between what the scientific student of this one art gains from his ex- 
perience, and what the careless passer-by can gain! So true is the 
remark of some one, that from any single worthy object of human 
study or thought — whether in the works of man or those of nature — 
avenues go forth which conduct us to the Infinite. I dislike from my 
heart, and desire to resist, that natural impulse which leads a man to 
think any science for which he may specially care, the most important 
of the sciences ; or I might say that he who studies one genuine piece 
of architecture in this spirit may learn more of the history of the 
human mind, more which is of value to him as a thinking creature, 
than from all the treatises on physical knowledge which exist, or the 
professed histories which have been written. If I said so, desirous to 
impress more vividly on you the real value of this subject, should I not 
be properly rebuked by those who might point to one planet, or one 
plant, or one fragment of rock ; one volume of Plato, or Newton, or 
Shakespeare? For from each of these, similar avenues go forth 
towards the Infinite, to the instructed eye and the scientific judgment. 
In place of setting against each other these vast spheres of interest 
and of pleasure, let us in a larger spirit be thankful for the much which 
even the limited range of human life and faculty permits us to know, 
and take away the one lesson that the value and pleasure of them are 
the fruits of knowledge, and to be gained through knowledge only. 
But you may complain that I am trying to lecture to you upon the 
landscape, or upon architecture, or upon “all things and a few others 
beside,” as the proverb says, in place of poetry and the scientific study 
of it. I hope, however, that by these illustrations I shall have prepared 
the way to a clearer understanding of my main subject, or may, at any 
rate, have carried your convictions along with mine in feeling how 
high and powerful is that pleasure which is the object of the Fine Arts, 
and how closely our enjoyment of it depends upon our own intellectual 
efforts. Substitute the words appropriate to poetry for those which I 
have used in analysing the pleasure given by the landscape, or by the 
cathedral, and I think you will find that the argument still holds 
good. He who reads poetry as a pastime, a mere means of making an 
idle hour idler, or is content with simply asking whether it suits the 
taste of the moment, without caring to see whether that taste has any 
rational foundation, will soon see the end of his enjoyment in it. But 
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he who studies it scientifically,— referring all the elements in a poem 
to the general laws of the human mind by which it is governed, seeking 
the cause of every quality and every detail which it presents, and not 
satisfied till he has put himself in the writer’s own place, and, as it 
were, felt the inspiration of the moment with him ; he who does this, 
and not satisfied yet, but desirous to gain the most he possibly can 
from his study,— trying the particular work before him by the great 
laws which mark out and limit human faculty, and then comparing it 
with other works in the same style,— finally is able to weigh truly the 
value of it; to take the height and measure the luminous power of the 
star upon which he is gazing; such a reader will have enjoyed and 
will continue to enjoy a depth and elevation and purity of pleasure 
which no one who has enjoyed it will accuse me of exaggerating. 
And this is the result to which I desire to lead you. 

What, then, will be the series of laws and of facts from which these 
laws have been deduced, which we require for the scientific study of 
poetry ? 

Beginning, as we did in our former examples, with the first or most 
formal elements, with those which are most closely connected with a 
poem as a piece of metrical composition, we shall have the general 
scheme, the general effect ; how far the poet has impressed a tone of 
unity upon his work ; how far, without becoming tame or monotonous, 
he has kept his details subordinate to the whole ; how far he has left 
the impression of grandeur or of beauty predominant when we close 
the book, and the strain vibrates in our minds like the last chords of 
the symphony. You see the points which I insist on here,— unity, 
variety, grandeur, grace ; they are those that are essential to a poem 
as a work of art, and as a work whose object is to give us pleasure. 
For though it has always been debated how far art is to imitate nature, 
and probably will be so debated to the end of time, yet there is no 
question but that it is to be in some way a representation of nature on 
a smailer scale ; that it must show itself bounded by law, that it must 
satisfy the human sense of completeness—nay, that it must com- 
pensate by a greater completeness, a more perfect rounding-off and 
symmetry, for the limitations under which all human art works, when 
compared with nature ;—Zin a word, that it must have unity. The 
charm of variety we all understand ; it is, indeed, one of those charms 
to which, we might be inclined to say, the human mind has an almost 
undue ieaning, were it not so closely connected with the existence of 
life itself. From unity and variety we pass to beauty, putting it last, 
and in a certain sense as the most important element in a poem viewed, 
as we are now viewing it, as a work of art. For beauty, whether com- 
bined with humor or with sublimity, or displayed in its own simple form, 
is, truly, of the very essence of art. Unless beauty be our final impres- 
sion, our “last word,” we cannot have that high, durable, and ethereal 
pleasure which it is the purpose of art to give. I know of no exception 
to this law: it seems to be one of those instincts or potentialities 
which are born in us. When we have read a poem, let us try to see 
whether it fulfils this law of beauty ; if it does not, it will be no “joy 
for ever.” 

A second class of interests in our scientific study will be the struc- 
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tural form in which poetry presents itself. Here we observe how far 
the poet’s effect and his hold over us have been attained by his metre, 
in all its different varieties from grave to gay, with the variety and 
arrangement of the rhymes, or the management of the pauses, if blank 
verse have been employed. The changes through which poetry has 
gone in this matter, like the changes in architectural style, or in forms 
of animal life, are very curious, and connect themselves closely with 
the genius of each nation, as well as of their different languages. 
Thus the greater perfection of the dialects spoken by the Greeks, 
together with their more refined and vivid sense of the poetical, com- 
pared with later races, allowed them not only to dispense with the 
cramping, though brilliant artifice of rhyme — so often cheating us with 
sound in place of sense — but also to use a variety and freedom of 
metres such as our greatest masters of song strive in vain to emulate. 
Hence, in the Greek poetry, the words come nearer to the thought 
than in any other ; the dress or expression is a more simple and a more 
faithful rendering of the soul; the form and the matter are in a closer 
and more vital union. You will recognise at once that these conditions 
create a more perfect work of art. Hence, irrespective of its singular 
charm and power, the Greek poetry, not in its externals nor as a 
model for copyists, but in its fulfilment of the immutable laws of art, is 
invaluable as a study for those who would use a modern language to its 
fullest extent. And, as a natural consequence, it is worth remarking 
that, with hardly one clear exception, no English writer but those who 
have been acquainted with Greek literature, out of the hundreds who 
have attempted poetry, has succeeded in it.* 

These are some among the formal or material sides of the study. 
Those who are masters of them will certainly gain more pleasure from 
poetry than the ignorant; yet, from the very nature of this art, “simple, 
sensuous, and passionate,” as Milton defined it, much may be enjoyed, 
as in the natural landscape, without any fatiguing array of technical 
knowledge. Indeed, it is very likely that some one may here be ready 
to say, “ Why all this study and learning? You are turning a pleasure 
into a pain! Poetry is a simple thing, what a child can understand and 
enjoy.” Lnjoy,— yes, I would answer ; uxderstand,— no, except in its 
slightest aspects. If we could be children for ever —“ boy eternal,” as 
Shakespeare said —that simple enjoyment might be enough ; we might 
rest content with the spirit of youth and the pleasure with which some 
of us may have first tasted from the greater poets, when we came of 
age, as it were, to our property in Milton or Wordsworth. That would, 
no doubt, be the highest state ; to enjoy without thinking about it; to 
be wise without study ; to be good without effort. And when this is a 
true picture of life, we may ask no more than what comes to us without 
work, in the way of enjoying poetry as well as other things. ‘These 
horizons are, however, as far distant from the man of wealthy leisure — 
nay, further, perhaps, because he is under less external stimulus to 
improve himself — as from the members of this College. 

Advancing now from the technical laws which govern poetry to those 





* The varying relations in which parental pursuits or temperaments, and early education, stand 
towards artists, poets included, might form the subject of a very curious essay. A few of these 
relations have been imperfectly traced by the writer in some papers on ‘“* Women and the Fine 
Arts,” in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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of more general application, the two other great branches of poetical 
study upon which I have to say a few words are of greater importance 
for the lasting enjoyment of it, and may be indeed said to be indis- 
pensable in any case except verse of the simplest order, and by our 
own contemporaries. These are knowledge of the great master-works 
of all time, and knowledge of the history of the age at which the poem 
we are studying was written. 

The first of these —knowledge of the great master-works of all 
time — is required by any one who would read with judgment. Judg- 
ment is comparison. We must know, more or less, what the standards 
of the human faculties are; we must be able to compare the poem 
before us with others in the same style, if we would avoid being carried 
away with a false enthusiasm for it, or, perhaps, if we would do justice 
to its merits. It is for the first of these purposes that, you will see, a 
comparative knowledge is most obviously required. Here, of course, 
comes in the importance of knowing other languages than our own, 
Translations are almost useless. As Shelley said, one might as well 
expect the form and color of a flower to come back to us from the 
chemist’s crucible, according to the science of two centuries back, as 
the soul of poetry when it has passed through the fires of translation, 
Hence every language we know — enough to read with tolerable ease — 
is a new and direct shaft sunk into the mines which conceal the 
treasures of ancient or foreign literature. Every great poem, read 
thus, is an addition to the value of life—a pleasure which money 
cannot give, nor poverty take from us. ‘This pleasure is the highest and 
the most elevating when the poetry, like that of the Greeks which I 
have already alluded to, is not only more exquisite in form and language, 
more bold and varied in its contents, than that of any modern nation, 
but also reveals to us, with a vividness like life itself, the mind of the 
most gifted of our race ; men who felt our feelings, doubted our doubts, 
fought our battles, and thought our thoughts, under entirely different 
conditions of life, different morality, religion, manners, civilisation, 
from ourselves. ‘The contrast thus brought before us is, in my judg- 
ment, not exceeded, perhaps not equalled, by any that life and the 
world afiord, in its operation upon the mind of man—the most 
entrancing, the most penetrating, above all, the most moderating. 
Here we are face to face with our fellow-creatures long departed ; here 
it is heart that speaks to heart. Here, therefore, is the highest value 
of studies, which only the ignorant or the fanatic will depreciate. 
They are, however, unfortunately, not studies which have hitherto 
been accessible to the poorer classes; nor, from the length of time 
which they appear inevitably to require, can they perhaps ever be. It 
is one special merit, therefore, of that study of English poetry to which 
I would invite you, that it will serve, in some degree, to perform the 
same functions for the mind. ‘That poetry is the richest —it is by 
many degrees the richest body of poetry which any European race, 
after the Greeks, has hitherto possessed. He who has mastered it, 
from Chaucer to Tennyson, will have a large section of what the human 
race has traversed in its gradual development before him — not only 
presented with a vividness otherwise unattainable, but accompanied at 
every stage by a pleasure of the highest kind. 
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Such is one result of the comparative knowledge of poetry. Another, 
to which I now return, is the power of judging as we read. How often 
are we led to overrate some new thing, either because it is new, or 
because it is by one of our friends, or because it is a popular favourite! 
No great harm, the world often argues, is done here; let people 
have their tastes. What is the use of trying to please them except as 
they choose to be pleased? Laissez faire’ Let us each enjoy in his 
own fashion. But I do not think you will acquiesce in the world’s 
way so readily. My object, at least, in standing here, is expressly to 
point out a better and a higher way. That way, I contend, leads to a 
far greater and more lasting pleasure than this facile acquiescence, this 
indolent cry of /aissez faire. Suppose there is any poet whom we have 
allowed ourselves thus to overrate under pressure of these immediate 
influences I have just sketched. I will not name any one; we can 
each, probably, recall some instance for ourselves. What is the harm 
of this over-estimate, of this taking the thing without comparison, 
without judgment, without asking the reasons for our enjoyment? 
First, in the most favorable case, after a time we discover that we 
have been misled ; we look back at what we worshipped, and find it 
an idol; the charm has gone; we wonder what we found to admire ; 
we feel that we have acted like children, wasting on a trifle our capacity 
for pleasure ;— wasting our time, that treasure of which even the 
longest-lived and the most at leisure among us has, oh how little! 
But, perhaps —and this is more frequent— we never awake to this 
train of unpleasant consequences ; our sense of enjoyment, our power 
to apprehend the beautiful, is permanently weakened by the love we 
have spent on what was unworthy of it. After a time we drop our 
favorite writer, we hardly know or care why; we take up another 
favorite, on similar grounds; and so a man may easily go through 
life, never really tasting the best pleasures, never raising or refining his 
own mind, never outgrowing a kind of intellectual babyhood — if baby- 
hood be not too good a word to use for the stunted soul of the grown- 
up man who has never cared to develop himself. Yet it is in this 
stage that more people than one likes to think of are content to linger, 
nay, resent any effort to lift them above it as a sort of affront to their 
individual liberty, or to the habits of good society. Or, lastly, a worse 
state follows — that on the existence of which I have as it were founded 
my whole address to you — the state in which poetry becomes a thing 
dead and gone, a mere pastime too slight for practical beings, as they then 
call themselves, to care for ; when the dust and dreariness of life have 
closed the pores of the mind, and cut off her wings ; when all these 
sources of pure and noble pleasure are blocked up through our own 
misuse of them, and we laugh at last at the enthusiasts who still find 
something in poetry. But it is not one of those laughs which have 
much pleasure in them.* 

Such are the natural results when we treat in a careless, ignorant 
way any source of pleasure or knowledge. We gain little, or perhaps 
we lose all; Nature in a certain way revenges herself at last upon 





*A writer of our time, discontented with himself and with everything about him, has reached 
perhaps the highest flight of this querulous apathy, when he asks how David profited by his Psalms, 
and informs us that Shakespeare had best have confined himself to prose-writing. 
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indolence and caprice and vanity. You will, perhaps, think I treat 
with exaggerated solemnity what many people might consider a trifling 
matter —a mere “matter of taste,” as the phrase goes. I have not, 
however, spoken at random. ‘There is a famous proverb in natural 
science, Natura tota in minimis : “ Nature in her wholeness is contained 
in an atom.” It is somewhat thus also with human nature. The mind 
which is willing to play like a baby with the highest sources of intellec- 
tual pleasure, to enjoy them like a baby, and like a baby throw them 
away, is rarely or nevera mind worthy of climbing to the loftier regions 
of the soul, or capable of that noble and strenuous labour without which 
excellence cannot be reached, nor manhood in its true sense developed. 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be; 
Or standing lone an oak, thrée hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May ; 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of Light! 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures Life may perfect be. 


One last section of my work remains. Let me sum up in a few 
words the ground hitherto traversed. We have, first, examined why 
the love of poetry is popularly referred to youth, and why it is, in fact, 
apt to fade away as men growup. We tested the object of poetry, and 
of the other Fine Arts, and argued that it is pleasure ; but pleasure of 
a lofty, lasting, and ethereal kind. Such pleasure, we next noticed, 
cannot be won easily ; we found that, like taste in the true sense, it 
was really the product and reward of the natural instinct of the mind, 
when enlarged and enlightened by full knowledge of the principles, 
antecedents and processes under which the Fine Arts are carried on, 
and which they manifest in their results. This led us to see that 
poetry, in a word, could only be truly enjoyed, or truly accomplish its 
purpose, if studied on a method analogous to the sciences. As know- 
ledge is their final cause, and the physical advantage of man their 
secondary result, so in the Fine Arts the final cause is pleasure, the 
accompanying result the elevation and purification of the soul. We 
briefly compared the different modes in which landscape or architecture 
affect the scientific or the non-scientific observer, as analogies to render 
more clear to the mind, by examples taken from visible and material 
objects, the similar conditions under which poetry may be regarded. 
Applying these considerations in detail, we saw that, in poetry,— 
granting a certain natural and happily common bias towards it,— the 
main lines of our scientific study would be, first, those more formal or 
technical laws which govern a poem or a work of art, its unity, its 
metrical structure, and the like. We then showed that knowledge of 
the field of poetry in general was needful, in order that we might judge 
what we read ; noticing how those who read without judgment are led 
aside by false lights, are unbalanced and immoderate in their pleasure, 
and finally blunt the mind’s edge to the sense of it. We have, in con- 
clusion, to point out those larger laws upon which the whole existence 
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of poetry depends, and thus to bring it (as we did with architecture) 
into connection with the history and development of the human race. 

This last is, indeed, as its very announcement may show, a subject 
not only interesting in the highest degree to us as human creatures, 
but a subject worthy in itself to fill not one, but many lectures. It 
would have been much easier for me, and much easier,— shall I add, 
much pleasanter for you ?>— had I said at once, “ Poetry is the reflection 
of man’s mind in every age; it revives the past, it anticipates the 
future, but most of all, it gives back the image of the present to itself, 
glorified and intensified,’— and had then taken some one period, from 
our own poetry, for examination accordingly. Such was my first 
intention. But the name of this College stood up against me. It was 
as men willing to work that I have preferred to address you ;—I should 
not indeed have cared to address you had you been otherwise. I have, 
therefore, chosen the more difficult task, endeavouring not to take for 
granted, or to lay down, by an appeal to sentiment, reasonings capable, 
as I hope, of more exact and serious proof: wishing, so far as I can, 
to ground you in the science of the thing; and trusting, perhaps, to 
the future, for some chance of drawing out into detail what I can now 
only barely indicate. 

For this last line of study is, truly, not only one of the most curious 
and interesting, but perhaps the most valuable, in pursuing to the 
furthest and highest the pleasure which poetry can give us. Poetry, 
under her own laws as a fine art, is, more perhaps than any other 
pursuit of man, from the peculiar sensitiveness of the mind necessary 
to produce it, the direct reflection of the spirit of every age as it 
passes. ‘The mirror, in Shakespeare’s phrase, which she holds up, is 
not so much to nature at large, as to human nature. The poet is 
indeed the “child of his century,” even when, in the fine figure of 
Schiller, “he returns from his education under a Grecian sky” (on 
which I have already touched), “to teach and to purify it.” His art 
not only gives back the “ form and pressure” to the body of the time, 
but is itself the impersonation of its most advanced thought, the bloom 
and efflorescence of its finest spirit. The poet, as Shelley said, inter- 
prets the world to itself. 

Unless we are qualified to observe this correspondence, we shall as 
little be able to know poetry as a child can follow the order of nature 
when he looks at the lion or the eagle in a collection, and knows 
nothing of the laws which bind in one the whole realm of living 
organisms. We shall not tell what the poet was aiming at; we shall 
be blind to the influences which animated him; we shall be ignorant 
of the limitations which confined him. A poem, read without know- 
ledge of its age, is like a single shell found by the seaside, or a pebble 
picked from the quarry, in the hands of a ploughboy: he thinks it 
pretty, perhaps ; perhaps he fancies it a gem, perhaps a bit of rubbish. 
But, in any case, he sees it only on the outside ; he cannot A/ace it. 
Some of you may have heard, or read, what such a pebble may become 
in the hands of the man of genius, who knows under what laws it was 
formed and deposited ; what a story, and of what vivid interest, it may 
then tell ; to what far-reaching trains of thought it may lead us. Such, 
and not less, it seems to me, in interest and in value, is a single piece 
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of verse to the man who can study it in a similar spirit. Were I gifted 
with the ability of your distinguished President, I too might endeavour 
to follow his method ; I might take my fragment from the rock of old 
Parnassus, or gem somewhere from Avon-side, and show how Hamlet 
and the AZidsummer Night's Dream reflect, the one the critical spirit 
awakening throughout Europe in Shakespeare’s time, the other the 
romantic legends then fading away from the mind of man; how these 
plays, in their metrical form and structure, carry one back on one side 
to the “ mysteries ” of the middle ages, on the other to the theatre of 
Athens ; how the thoughts and sentiments they convey take us, some 
to Christian sources, some to heathen, here to Greece, there to Syria, 
there to Scandinavia ; how, more than all, they reflect the vigour and 
the life of England in the first strength of the reformation in religion 
and in intellect ; how they are the natural results of the age which saw 
Bacon in philosophy, and Raleigh in discovery, and Sidney in chivalry, 
and Burleigh in policy: names 
that fill 


The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 


I might go on to show why this golden age of our poetry could not be 
for ever ; how political and religious troubles under the first Stuarts 
gave verse, on the one hand, a more serious and manly note, on the 
other, the peculiar lightness of the Cavalier literature ; how the solemn 
strength of Cromwell and the great men around him find their fit ex- 
pression in the sublime melodies of Milton ; how, as-politics became 
less moving and impersonal, the interests of intellect and of commerce, 
of advancing science and of critical thought, become predominant in 
the little understood poetry of the eighteenth century; how, finally, 
the larger and deeper emotions which everywhere stirred mankind 
sixty years since, mirror and identify themselves in that noble galaxy 
of poets who, during this century, form in Macaulay’s phrase “the 
most enduring of the many glories of England.” And then I might 
go up the stream of time ; how Chaucer first showed the possibility of 
rivalling, in our native English, the poets of Greece or Rome, till then 
thought of as the gods were thought of by men of old, dim and inac- 
cessible splendours ; how Chaucer himself but it is enough — to 
your patience I am indebted, if you do not think it more than enough! 
Yet, even if so, I shall be well satisfied if I have made good by these 
bare and scanty outlines the meaning and the value of the scientific 
study of poetry; if I have roused in any one of you the noble enthu- 
siasm to venture upon new lines of thought, or opened to your minds 
fresh avenues to pure and lasting pleasure. 





Francis T. PALGRAVE. 


























MOSAIC, 


66 GREAT Christian, whose works are popular, has advised 

that when a view has once been arrived at as true, it should 
be as it were laid on the shelf, and never again looked on as an open 
question ; but surely this is false. A young man of twenty-three, with 
such light as he has, forms his views: is he never to have more light? 
Is he never to open again the questions which his immature mind has 
decided on once? Is he never in manhood, with manhood’s data and 
manhood’s experience, to modify, or even reverse, what once seemed 
the very Truth itself? The best and bravest have struggled from error 
into truth: they listened to their honest doubts, and tore up their oid 
beliefs by the very roots. 

“ Distinguish, however. A man may unsettle the verdict of his 
intellect: it is at his peril that he tampers with the convictions of his 
conscience. Every opinion and view must remain an open question, 
freely to be tried with fresh light. But there are Eternal Truths of 
Right and Wrong, such as the plain moralities and instinctive decencies 
of social life, upon which it is perilous to argue. There are plain cases 
of immediate duty, where it is only safe to act at once.” 





“THERE is a great mistake made on the subject of simplicity. There 
is one simplicity of circumstances ; another simplicity of heart. These 
two must not be confounded. It is common to talk of the humble poor 
man, and the proud rich man. Let not these ideas be inseparably 
blended together. ‘There is many a man who sits down to a meal of 
bread and milk on a wooden table, whose heart is as proud as the 
proudest whose birth is royal. There is many a one whose voice is heard 
in the public meeting, loudly descanting on regal tyranny and aristocratic 
insolence, who in his own narrow circle is as much a tyrant as any 
oppressor who ever disgraced the throne. And there is many a man who 
sits down to daily pomp, to whom gold and silver are but as brass and 
tin, and who bears in the midst of it all a meek, simple spirit, and a 
‘heart refrained as a weaned child’:— many a man who lives sur- 
rounded with homage, and hearing the applause and flattery of men 
perpetually, on whose heart these things fall flat and dead, without 
raising one single emotion of fluttered vanity. The world cannot 
understand this. They cannot understand how carelessly these outsides 
of life can be worn, and how they fall off like the unregarded and 
habitual dress of daily life. They cannot know how the spirit of the 
Cross can crucify the world, make grandeur painful, and calm the soul 
with a vision of the Eternal Beauty. They cannot dream how His life 
and death, once felt as the grandest, write mockery on all else, and fill 
the soul with an ambition which is above the world. It is not the 
unjewelled finger, nor the affectation of an almost Quakerish simplicity 
of attire, nor the pedestrian mode of travelling, nor the scanty meal, 
that constitute humility. It is that simple, inner life of real greatness, 
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which is indifferent to magnificence, and, surrounded by it all, lives 
far away in the distant country of a Father’s Home, with the cross 
borne silently and self-sacrificingly in the heart of hearts.” 





“THERE is boundless danger in all inquiry which is merely curious, 
When a man brings a clear and practised intellect to try questions, by 
the answer to which he does not mean to rule his conduct, let him not 
marvel if he feels, as life goes on, a sense of desolation ; existence a 
burden, and all uncertain. It is the law of his human nature which 
binds him ; for truth is for the heart rather than the intellect. If it is 
not done, it becomes unreal,— as gloomily unreal and as dreamily im- 
palpable as it was to Pilate.” 





“YouNG men are prone to consider scepticism a proof of strong- 
mindedness — a something to be proud of. Let Pilate be a specimen — 
and a wretched one he is. He had clear-mindedness enough to be 
dissatisfied with all the views he knew: enough to see through and 
scorn the squabbles and superstitions of priests and bigots. All well; 
if from doubt of falsehood he had gone on to a belief in higher truth. 
But doubt, when it left him doubting — why, the noblest opportunity 
man ever had —that of saving the Saviour—he missed: he became 
a thing for the people to despise, and after-ages to pity. And that is 
scepticism. Call you that a manly thing? 

“To believe is to be happy: to doubt is to be wretched. But I will 
not urge that. Seventy years, and the most fevered brain will be still 
enough. We will not say much of the wretchedness of doubt. To 
believe is to be strong. Doubt cramps energy. Belief is power :— 
only so far as a man believes strongly, mightily, can he act cheerfully, 
or do anything that is worth the doing. I speak to those who have 
learned to hold cheap the threats wherewith priests and people would 
terrify into acquiescence—to those who are beyond the appeal of 
fear, and can only yield, if at all, to higher motives. Young men! 
the only manly thing, the only strong thing, is Faith. It is not so far 
as a man doubts, but so far as he believes, that he can achieve or 
perfect anything. ‘All things are possible to Aim that believeth.” 





“ HELL is the infinite terror of the soul, whatever that may be. To 
one man it is pain. Rid him of that, he can bear all degradation. To 
another it is publicshame. Save him from that, and he will creep and 
crawl before you to submit to any reptile meanness. ‘ Honor me now, 
I pray thee, before the people,’ till Samuel turns from the abject thing 
in scorn. ‘To others, the infinite terror is ¢4a¢ compared with which 
all these would be a bed of roses. It is the hell of having done 
wrong ; the hell of having had a spirit from God pure, with high aspira- 
tions, and to be conscious of having dulled its delicacy, and degraded 
its desires ; the hell of having quenched a light brighter than the sun’s ; 
of having done to another an injury that through time and through 
eternity never can be undone,— infinite, maddening remorse,— the 
hell of knowing that every chance of excellence, and every opportunity 
of good, has been lost forever. This is the infinite terror ; this is wrath 
to come.” : 
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“Wuar is your religion? Excitability, romance, impression, fear? 
Remember, excitement has its uses ; impression has its value. Excite- 
ment, warmed feelings, make the first actings of religious life and the 
breaking of inveterate habits easier. But excitement and impression 
are not religion. Neither can you trust to the alarm produced by the 
thought of eternal retribution. Ye have been impressed, beware how 
you let those impressions die away! Die they will and must; we 
cannot live in excitement forever ; but beware of their leaving behind 
them nothing except a languid, jaded heart. If God ever gave you 
the excitements of religion, breaking in upon your monotony, as John’s 
teaching broke in upon that of Jerusalem, take care. There is no 
restoring of elasticity to the spring that has been overbent. Let im- 
pression pass at once to acting.” 

“CHRISTIANITY is permeation: it permeates all evil with good; it 
aims at overcoming evil by good ; it desires to transfuse the spirit of 
the day of rest into all other days, and to spread the holiness of one 
nation over all the world. ‘To saturate life with God, and the world 
with heaven,— that is the genius of Christianity.” 





“In all ages Love is the truth of life. Men cannot injure us except 
so far as they exasperate us to forget ourselves. No man is really 
dishonored except by his own act. Calumny, injustice, ingratitude,— 
the only harm these can do us is by making us bitter, or rancorous, or 
gloomy: by shutting our hearts, or souring our affections. We rob 
them of their power, if they only leave us more sweet and forgiving 
than before. And this is the only true victory. We win by love. 
Love transmutes all curses, and forces them to rain down blessings. 
Our enemies become unconsciously our best friends, when their 
slanders deepen in us heavenlier graces. Let them do their worst ; 
they only give us the Godlike victory of forgiving them.” 








REVIEWS. 


Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers, embracing a Narrative of Events 
Jrom the Death of Fames V. in 1542 until the Death of the Regent 
Murray in 1570. By John Hosack. Edinburgh and London: 
W. Blackwood & Sons. 1869. 


HE wave of rehabilitation still ebbs and flows; the unlucky 
thing is that the process of setting up one involves the more 
ungentle process of putting down another. Perhaps, as we get nearer 
the millennium, historians will be found who will prove that everybody 
was good. According to Lord Palmerston they were all born good; 
so why may they not have remained through their whole lives as good 
as they were born? But we have not yet reached this stage; we 
are still in that imperfect estate in which we have to pick and choose, 
and in which a belief in the goodness of one person commonly involves 
a belief in the wickedness of somebody else. Take Mr. Froude’s 
portrait of the Regent Murray. He was all but as perfect as King 
Harry himself; he was the stainless, noble Murray, and much more 
of the same kind. But the perfection of Murray could be believed in 
only by believing in the very opposite to perfection on the part of 
Murray’s sister and sovereign. We all remember Mr. Froude’s picture 
of Queen Mary, how it was not wholly without her connivance that 
the dead body of her husband was found in that remarkable position 
“under the stars.” We go to Mr. Hosack, and the whole thing is 
once more turned topsy-turvy. The stainless, noble Murray becomes 
a plotting scoundrel, only better than the other plotting scoundrels of 
the time inasmuch as his private life was respectable. As for Queen 
Mary, she is all that she should be; she had nothing to do with the 
death of her husband ; she never wrote any letters or sonnets to Both- 
well, and if she did in the end marry him, it was quite against her own 
will, and with no small sorrow of heart. So far from being a Popish 
bigot, a fellow-plotter with Philip of Spain and other bad people in 
foreign parts, she was an enlightened and tolerant princess, whose 
views as to religious equality and the like were greatly in advance of 
her age. In reading all this, the charitable thought ever and anon 
comes into our mind, Would it be possible to combine Mr. Froude’s 
view of Murray and Mr. Hosack’s view of Mary? So to do, if we 
could do it, would greatly raise our notions of human nature. Un- 
luckily, as far as we can see our way in the matter, it would be by no 
means hard to put together a narrative in which the Queen should 
look as she looks in Mr. Froude’s pages and the Regent should look 
as he looks in Mr. Hosack’s pages. But to combine the Mary of Mr. 
Hosack with the Murray of Mr. Froude seems to us to be hard, to 
verge indeed on the impossible. 
Mr. Hosack’s book is not at all a book to be put aside with contempt. 
It is written with great care, with all due study of documents, and there 
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is often a good deal of ingenuity in its particular arguments and 
objections. That Mr. Hosack ever and anon convicts Mr. Froude of 
mistakes in detail is not very wonderful. But, odd as it seems to be 
fighting alongside of Mr. Froude, we must set forth our conviction that 
Mr. Froude has, on the whole, as much the better of Mr. Hosack in 
force of argument as he certainly has in power of narrative. But Mr. 
Froude is not the only enemy whom the champion of Mary Stuart has 
to struggle against. A much stronger hand than Mr. Froude waits 
behind, ready to take his place if need be. It is curious, in going 
through Mr. Hosack’s volumes, to mark how eagerly he grapples with 
Mr. Froude whenever he has the chance, but how seldom he ventures 
to come to a hand-to-hand fight with Mr. Burton. Mr. Burton, we 
need not say, knows his books as well as any man, but what makes 
him specially dangerous in a controversy of this kind is an unerring 
gift of common sense which at once shows him the way through a 
fallacy, and a thorough knowledge of human nature which makes him 
really understand the position of the men and women with whom he 
has todeal. In this last gift Mr. Hosack strikes us as being singularly 
wanting, and it is a gift of special value in dealing with a controverted 
time in which so much turns on the passions and caprices of two 
women clothed with sovereign power. Mr. Burton fully understands 
that history cannot be safely written on the principle that everybody 
will act consistently with his character and position, but that it is far 
safer to go on the presumption that anybody, and more especially royal 
ladies in their love affairs, will act inconsistently. Elizabeth, for 
instance, offers her own favourite Leicester as a husband for Mary. 
Does this prove that she was insincere in the offer, or does it prove 
that she had no love for Leicester herself? Mr. Hosack assumes that 
she must have been insincere. We assume the exact contrary. We 
hold that Elizabeth loved Robert Dudley, but that for political reasons 
she did not choose to marry him. She offers him to her sister Queen, 
as we understand the matter, wishing at once to put herself out of 
temptation and to give him a preferment second only to a marriage 
with herself. ‘To us it seems that such a course is what is really very 
natural under the circumstances. The same view occurs to Mr. 
Burton. ‘*What did she mean,” he asks, “by this?—was it to ex- 
tinguish temptation by fixing a gulf between her and one whom she 
loved not wisely, but too well? Was it to shut the mouth of scandal, 
by a sort of protest that she was totally indifferent to him?” Then 
he presently adds, “These are questions which those only who know 
what kind of sentiments may vibrate through such sinewy hearts as 
hers can profess to solve.” Perhaps Mary’s heart was not so “ sinewy ”’ 
as that of Elizabeth ; but exaetly the same case presently occurs with 
regard to her. Bothwell, just at the time when his influence over Mary 
was beginning to show itself, married Lady Jane Gordon, Mary not 
only approving of the marriage, but taking an active interest in bringing 
it about. This is of course a great point for Mr. Hosack, or for any 
one else who denies that Mary at any time entertained any passion for 
Bothwell. But Mr. Burton, with far deeper knowledge of human 
nature, says, “ The interest she took in this marriage has been pitted 
against the many presumptions that her heart then belonged to Both- 
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well. But experience in poor human nature teaches us that people 
terrified by the pressure of temptation do sometimes set up barriers 
against it which they afterwards make frantic efforts to get over.” 
This is thorough good sense. We believe that in the beginning of a 
passion of this kind, the gratification of which is on any ground un- 
lawful or impossible, while the passion already exists, but while its 
existence is not yet fully recognised, to dream of bestowing the beloved 
object on somebody else is a most obvious piece of self-delusion. It 
serves half as a proof to oneself that the passion does not exist, and 
half as a piece of supposed self-sacrifice in giving it up if it does 
exist. This, we think, will explain the conduct both of Mary and 
of Elizabeth in giving or offering their favourites as husbands to other 
women. We will not suspect even Mary of playing the game of 
Francis the First or Henry the Fourth, and of marrying Bothwell to 
Jane Gordon merely as a blind for her own purposes. 

Mr. Hosack again argues against the existence of any passion 
for Bothwell on Mary’s part because she would not have fallen in love 
with him for the first time after so long an acquaintance. We must 
really explain to Mr. Hosack that people do not always /fa// in love; 
they sometimes drift into it. And we have seen the remark some- 
where — and, wherever it was, we are sure it is true —that we are 
never so likely to begin a new attachment as when the embers of an 
old one are dying out, but are not yet quite cold. And we believe that 
in such a case, the new attachment is perhaps more likely to fall on an 
old acquaintance, on some one in short who has been for some time 
gradyally, but unconsciously, supplanting the other. Some incident or 
other —it may be a marriage, it may be anything else — definitively 
breaks off the old love, and the new one, which has hitherto been 
growing up unconsciously, now consciously takes its place. We hold, 
along with Mr. Burton and against Mr. Hosack, that Mary was one of 
those to whom a “great affair of the heart” is a matter of necessity. 
If we were writing a romance or a tragedy about her, we should tell 
the tale on this wise. A passion of Darnley, “the long lad,” led her 
into a hasty marriage with him. But “sic ane young fool and proud 
tyrant” soon disappointed and disgusted her, and he doubtless would 
have done so, Rizzio or no Rizzio, though no doubt “ the slaughter of 
Davie” put the finishing stroke to her loathing of him. Her heart 
then gradually turns to Bothwell, hitherto, to all seeming, her tried 
friend and faithful servant. She promotes his marriage with Lady 
Jane in the hope of convincing herself that she has no real passion for 
him, and by the very fact of that marriage she at last becomes fully 
aware that she has such a passion. This view seems to us quite as 
romantic or tragic as the notions of Brantome and Mr. Hosack, and 
we shall be greatly disappointed if our readers do not think it much 
more philosophical. 

So, again, Mr. Hosack argues that Mary’s marriage with Bothwell 
must have been against her own will, because of the state of wretched- 
ness in which she is said to have been at the time of the marriage or 
soon after. Granting the fact, which does not seem to us to be very 
certain, did Mr. Hosack never hear of such a thing as a criminal being 
smitten with remorse at the very moment of the triumphant issue of 
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his crimes? ‘To us such a revulsion of feeling seems the most natural 
thing in the world. And what if Bothwell, as soon as he had Mary in 
his power, showed the cloven hoof, and if Mary began to feel —no 
doubt only began to feel—that he was as little worthy of her as 
Darnley had proved, that she had in fact thrown herself away a second 
time? Nor should we forget the statement that Bothwell, even after 
his collusive divorce with Jane Gordon, continued his intercourse with 
her, assuring her that she was still his real wife, and that the Queen 
was only his concubine. If there be any truth in this, here at least 
was ground enough for sadness on Mary’s part — the sadness of finding 
that she had sinned, without, after all, gaining the objects for which she 
sinned. Yet even such a discovery as this might not at once turn her 
from him. Bothwell, we must remember, with all his vices and crimes, 
was not, like Darnley, “ane young fool.” He was the kind of man in 
whom, if a woman takes him for lover or husband, she is sure to find 
her master. 

It seems to us that the whole sect of the rehabilitators are doing a 
serious damage not only to history, but to moral philosophy also. 
Their coarse brush wipes out all the finer touches of a mixed character, 
all that really makes it worthy of attention as a study of human nature. 
We have often said that in Mr. Froude’s Henry we lose all the re- 
markable features of the real Henry; we lose the strange moral 
phenomenon of the tyrant who contrived to do his blackest deeds in 
all due form of law. So iri Mr. Froude’s all-perfect Murray we feel 
sure that we do not see the real Murray —a man no doubt far better 
than Bothwell and Maitland and Morton and Huntly, but surely not 
the impossible monster of faultless virtue and disinterestedness whom 
Mr. Froude sets before us. So with Mary, also, Mr. Hosack deprives 
us of the mingled character of the real Mary — beauty, grace, wit, no 
small practical ability, and an unrivalled power of fascination, all made 
useless by bondage to overwhelming sensual passion. Here at least 
Mr. Froude does her no injustice. When he is not a sworn panegyrist, 
he can understand character as well as another man. We must re- 
member what Mary was. A Stuart, with a dash of the Tudor and a 
dash of the Guise, she had been brought up in the Court of Catherine 
de’ Medici. The daughter of James the Fifth, the granddaughter of 
Margaret Tudor, she was marked out to be the sport of those aphrodisiac 
influences which seemed to bear sway over both the races from which 
she sprang. As Byron truly says, the passion which in a man can exist 
alongside of various other interests becomes in a woman her whole 
existence. In Henry the Eighth, to be sure, those passions assumed a 
prominence which turned so much of the world as came within his 
reach bottom upwards. But why? Because Henry, a zealot for the 
letter of the law, was ever bent on lawful marriage, however much of 
divorcing or beheading was needed to compass it. The love-affairs of 
James the Fourth and James the Fifth were of no political importance, 
except so far as the birth of Murray was the result of one of them. 
In the daughter of Henry and in the daughter of James the same 
temperament becomes of far more public moment. The greater quali- 
ties of Elizabeth kept her from anything worse than occasional 
weaknesses, but those weaknesses were enough to make her ridiculous, 
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and to give much trouble to her wisest counsellors. In Mary the 
Oxruxpatrs axipwros ipws had its full swing, only the nobler elements of 
her character raise follies and crimes which would otherwise be con- 
temptible, to all the grandeur of tragedy. This aspect of his heroine’s 
character Mr. Hosack, in his indiscriminate defence, has wholly lost. 
Mr. Froude and Mr. Burton both understand her better. 

It would take a volume rather than an article to go through all the 
points that are raised by Mr. Hosack’s volume. The Casket Letters, 
for instance, come up again in his hands in quite a new light. The 
view for which Mr. Hosack fights is, as far as we know, quite an 
original one. It is that those among the letters which, if their genuine- 
ness be allowed, would at once convict Mary, are forgeries of her 
enemies, while those which are capable of an innocent construction 
are genuine letters of the Queen’s, but letters addressed, not to Both- 
well, but to Darnley. He does not explain how the two sets of papers 
came together, nor does he bring any direct evidence to support his 
view. It is a guess, a somewhat desperate guess certainly, but a guess 
which does not lack either boldness or ingenuity. But it is a guess 
which wholly took us aback by the blackness of the deceit which it 
implies. For certainly to charge Murray or Maitland or any man with 
taking letters written to Darnley and passing them off as letters written 
to Bothwell is to charge him with a boldness of malignity far surpassing 
that of an ordinary forger. With regard to one of the letters of which 
Mr. Hosack gives this explanation — that which he quotes at p. 225— 
he is met by the difficulty that in the middle of it comes a passage 
which is not a little obscure and suspicious, and which, as addressed 
to Darnley, has no meaning at all. ‘The words are: — 


Si vous ne me mondes ce soir ce que volles que jen faisse je m en deferay au 
hazard de la fayre entreprandre ce qui pourroit, nuire a ce a quoy nous tandons 
tous deux. 


Even in a letter addressed to Bothwell the passage is somewhat inco- 
herent ; it has not much reference to what goes before or what follows 
after, which refers mainly to the marriage of one of her waiting-women, 
be it Margaret Carwood or any other. But in a letter to Bothwell the 
obscurity and incoherence might be designed ; in a letter to Darnley 
the passage is simply meaningless. Mr. Hosack’s comment is — 


What is meant by this obscure sentence it is impossible to say. It is the only 
unintelligible portion of the letter, and if it were struck out the sense of the remainder 
would be clear and consistent ; but, unfortunately, we have not the original letter of 
the Queen. It is only a copy which is preserved in the Record Office, and it is a 
copy furnished by her enemies. If we had the original, we might possibly find that 
this mysterious sentence, like the manifest interpolation in the preceding letter, had 
been introduced by the same unscrupulous hands. 


The question at once arises whether any forger could have reached 
such a height of ingenuity as to devise all the little incidental touches 
which give to the whole series of letters such an intrinsic stamp of 
genuineness. Mr. Hosack is scandalized at an expression of Mr. 
Froude’s that the long and famous letter on which so much turns, if 
not written by Mary, must have been written by Shakspeare. It is a 
strong way of puiting it, but it really does little more than express the 
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truth. The letter, if a witness of Mary’s guilt, is no less a witness of 
her genius. We have read it over several times, and each time that 
we read it we are more deeply impressed with the belief that it is the 
work of Mary Stuart and of none other. All the points in it which 
Mr. Hosack looks on as signs of forgery seem to us to be signs of 
genuineness. ‘The very incoherence, the change in tone between one 
part of the letter, the brazening out of guilt in one part, the softening 
of remorse in another; the minuteness of the details, the revolting 
nature of some of them — everything in short, from beginning to end, 
seems to us exactly what a woman like Mary, a woman of the type of 
Clytemnestra or Medea, would write. It is all utterly beyond the 
power of any forger — unless, as Mr. Froude suggests, the forger were 
Shakspeare. ‘This inconsistency between one part and another, which 
to us seems to be one of the most overwhelming proofs of its genuine- 
ness, strikes Mr. Hosack in a strange way indeed. He is so convinced 
that the same person could not have written both parts that he is 
reduced to the notable suggestion that two forgers were employed 
upon it! We should as soon believe that the speech of Medea in 
which she sways backwards and forwards whether she shall kill her 
children or not was the work of two poets. Mr. Hosack finds another 
stumbling-block in the strange details about Lord Livingstone and 
Lady Reres, the jesting allusions which they are described as making 
to her passion for Bothwell, and the personal liberties which Living- 
stone is described as taking with herself. Would she, Mr. Hosack 
asks, have written all this to a lover who might himself become suspi- 
cious of her seeming familiarity with Livingstone? If we were to 
answer, “Credo quia impossibile est,’ we suspect that Mr. Hosack 
would hardly see the force of the argument; but it is in truth an 
argument of no small force. ‘The very strangeness of these details is 
a further proof that the whole thing is genuine ; no forger— save the 
one suggested by Mr. Froude — could have dared such an invention. 
So with the description of her feelings towards Darnley as she sat by 
his bed-side, with all those little touches which give it such an undying 
life and reality — no forger could have dreamed of them. That the 
letter was written at two sittings we have no doubt — Mr. Hosack 
seems hardly to realize that a letter can be written at two sittings. 
Nor do we see any difficulty even if we are driven to suppose that 
Mary sent another shorter letter to Bothwell between the writing of 
the two parts of the long one. Such a thing seems to us perfectly 
possible. Nor does it seem to us at all wonderful that Mary should 
write the second part of the letter in quite a different spirit from the 
first, and yet send both together. There is sometimes a strange 
feeling which makes us finish and send a letter, even though circum- 
stances may have quite changed since it was begun. There is an 
unwillingness to destroy what we have already written, a kind of 
feeling as if it ought to go asa sort of historical record of the way in 
which we felt when we wrote it. And could any forger have devised 
such a bit of nature as this: — 


Excuse my evil writing, and read it over twice. Excuse also that I scribbled, for 
Ihad yesternight no paper, when I took the paper of a memorial. 
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The “memorial ”—that is, the memorandum —is extant, and runs 
thus : — 

Remember you of the purpose of Lady Reres, of the Englishmen, of his mother, 

of the Earl of Argyll, of the Earl cf Bothwell, of the lodging in Edinburgh. 
Mr. Hosack asks, with intended sarcasm, but with charming simplicity : 
“ Why the Earl of Bothwell should be reminded of himself no one has 
explained.” Mr. Hosack is probably the first person to whom this 
particular difficulty has suggested itself. ‘The “memorial” was not 
intended to remind Bothwell of himself, but to remind Mary of what- 
ever it was that the “memorial” was to remind her of. Mary excuses 
herself for writing on a piece of paper on which she had already 
written the “memorial.” But for the accidental lack of paper, Both- 
well would never have seen the “memorial.” We conceive that all 
people before Mr. Hosack thought this, as they well might, too obvious 
to ask for any explanation. The difficulty, if there be any, is of another 
kind, namely in Mary writing down the name —or rather title — of her 
lover among other — possibly indifferent memoranda. Here is, we 
grant, a slight difficulty ; we should have looked for an initial, for a 
conventional sign rather than for the title thus calmly written. Still this 
is surely not nearly so hard to believe as to believe that a forger was 
found of such marvellous ingenuity as to invent this incident of the 
“memorial,” and to invent the “ memorial” itself to match. 

We turn to another letter, one of those which Mr. Hosack conceives 
to be genuine letters of Mary’s, only addressed to Darnley. Here 
Mary likens herself to Medea, seemingly in her jealousy towards 
Creon’s daughter. The reference is commonly thought to be to Lady 
Bothwell ; if the letter be addressed to Darnley, it must refer to some 
one or more of Darnley’s meaner mistresses. ‘The passage in the 
French stands thus : — 

Autrement j'estimeray que cela se faict par mon malheureux destin, et par la 
faveur des astres envers celles, qui toutesfois n’ont une tierce partie de loyauté, et 
volonté que j'ay de vous obeir; si elles, comme si j’estoye une second amye de Jason, 
malgré moy, occupent le premier lieu de faveur: ce que je ne dy, pour vous a 
comparer a cect homme en l’infelicite qwil avoit, ny moy avec une femme toute 
esloignée de misericorde, comme estoit celle-la. 


On this Mr. Hosack comments thus: 


In the passage respecting Jason, for example, “ce//es” in the French is rendered 
into “Aer” in the Scotch, in order to indicate Lady Bothwell, of whom, according to 
the long Glasgow letter, the Queen was inordinately jealous. This would imply that 
Mary had been Bothwell’s mistress before his marriage, and that she was now jealous 
of his wife, as Medea became jealous of Glauce; but no one, not even Buchanan, 
asserts that any intimacy subsisted between the Queen and Bothwell before his mar- 
riage, so that the alleged reference to Lady Bothweil cannot be the true one. Darnley, 
we know, gave the Queen abundant cause of jealousy; and assuming that this letter 
was addressed to him, we cannot but conclude that she here alludes, half in jest, half 
in earnest, to some Court scandal of the day. We need hardly add that Medea, the 
“unpitiful woman,” to whom she obviously alludes, was not the second, but the first 
love of Jason. This is just such an oversight as we might expect from a female hand. 
It is not one that the alleged forgers of the letters, Maitland or Buchanan, were at all 
likely to have made. 


This last argument is truly wonderful. Does Mr. Hosack really think 
that the words “‘ une second amye de Jason” mean “a second mistress 
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of Jason,” as opposed to a “ first mistress of Jason,” instead of simply 
meaning a “second mistress of Jason”—that is of course, by one of 
the commonest of phrases, “a second Medea”? ‘There is no over- 
sight on the part of anybody, nor do we see any reason why such a 
“female hand” as Mary’s should be more likely to make such an over- 
sight than Maitland or Buchanan. And whether “celles” should be 
singular or plural does not very much matter. If we begin to rum- 
mage into the private life either of Darnley or of Bothwell, we find 
ourselves in either case in an unsavoury state of things. Bothwell’s 
wife was not Mary’s only rival in the affections of Bothwell. We might 
have said that Lady Reres was a person to be feared, did not Mary and 
Lady Reres seem to have hit it off so remarkably well together. But, 
by all accounts, there was Lady Buccleuch and divers others, besides 
the unlucky Countess. On the other hand, we are bound to say that 
Mr. Hosack does make a point with regard to another passage in the 
same letter. The French stands thus :— 


Comme l’oyseau eschappé de la cage, ou la tourtre qui est sans compagne, 
ainsi je demeureray seule, pour pletirer vostre absence, quelque brieve qu’elle puisse 
estre. 


On this Mr. Hosack remarks : — 


In the Scotch this passage is rendered thus: “ Afak gude watch. Gif the burd 
eschaip out of the caige, or without hir mate, as the turtur I sall remane alone for to 
lament the absence, how schort yet sa ever it be.” 

No one can doubt which of these passages is the original ; and no one can doubt 
that the remarkable variation between the two has been made by design. Nothing, 
in short, can be more clear and simple than the French ; nothing more clumsy and 
confused than the Scotch, the sense of which is made to differ entirely from the 
original. ‘The words “ mak gude watch” do not occur in the French at all. Why 
they have been introduced in the Scotch is abundantly clear. They entirely change 
the sense of the original by giving a criminal meaning to a sentiment as innocent as 
ever was expressed by woman. We need not, therefore, be surprised that this 
monstrous interpolation attracted the attention of Elizabeth’s Commissioners at 
York. “The Queen wrote to Bothwell,” they say, “especially to make good watch 
that the bird escape not out of the cage.” They only had the Scotch version of 
the letter before them, and that, they were solemnly assured, was written in the 
Queen’s own hand. 


This is one of the few among Mr. Hosack’s criticisms on the letters 
which do not refute themselves. ‘The ‘‘ Scotch” version certainly does 
not accurately represent the French, and it is, as Mr. Hosack says, 
“clumsy and confused.” It does look as if the French were the 
original, and as if the “Scotch” version had been altered for a 
purpose. Still even here the point which most strikes us is not that 
which is most insisted on by Mr. Hosack. What seems to us most 
suspicious is the difference between “the absence” in one copy, and 
“vostre absence” in the other. Mr. Hosack, we fully allow, has here 
made a strong point, one which, if there were nothing on the other 
side, would tell a long way. But where so much goes by the balance 
of probabilities, will this one point outweigh all the probabilities on the 
other side? As to the different versions, “ Scotch,” French, etc., the 
puzzledom about them is infinite on any showing. And we must not 
forget that it is all but certain that the originals were destroyed by 
order of James soon after his coming into England. 
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As we are simply reviewing, and not writing a counter book, we do 
not feel called on to go minutely into all the small chronological and 
other difficulties raised by Mr. Hosack with, we are bound to say, 
much painstaking and often a good deal of ingenuity. Some dispntant 
on the other side will doubtless take them in hand. But the point to 
which we would give our small remaining space is this. We do not see 
that Mr. Hosack gets rid of two very important classes of cumulative 
evidence against Mary. ‘There are all those stray passages in the 
letters of the English residents, about Mary being ready to give up all 
for Bothwell, being willing to go with him as a simple damsel or in a 
white petticoat, with much more of the same kind. All this may be, 
as Mr. Hosack says, mere flying rumour ; Mary may never have used 
those particular expressions ; it is the cumulative force which has so 
much weight. A crowd of passages of this sort, combined with the 
manifest fact of Bothwell’s overweening influence, forms an element in 
the case which cannot easily be got rid of ‘Take a parallel case. 
The conduct of Elizabeth with regard to Leicester, and others besides 
Leicester, was certainly not wholly wise. It gave rise to injurious 
surmises, to rumours, to scandal. But no such general belief took 
possession of the public mind of England with regard to Elizabeth 
and Leicester as certainly took possession of the public mind of 
Scotland with regard to Mary and Bothwell. Mr. Hosack may make 
out this or that particular point to be exaggerated, perverted, or even 
inverted. He cannot get over the general cumulative evidence against 
his heroine. 

Then, lastly, there is that most remarkable line of argument which 
was taken up by Mary’s Scottish partisans at the time. What, for 
instance, does Mr. Hosack think of the description of Mary which 
Mr. Froude quotes, given by her own champion Leslie, Bishop of Ross, 
in which she is charged with killing her first husband the French King, 
and with various other crimes which, as Mr. Froude says, make the 
Mary of Buchanan look like an angel beside her? We need not 
believe anything of the kind, but what manner of woman could she be 
of whom such things could be said by her own advocate? ‘Then mark 
the line of defence commonly employed by Mary’s own defenders. 
Subjects may not judge their sovereigns. David was guilty of adultery 
and murder, yet was not David therefore deposed by his own subjects. 
No line of attack could be so damning as such a line of defence taken 
up by the partisans of a princess against whom adultery and murder 
were the crimes charged. The notion of Mary as the suffering saint, the 
Catholic confessor, the notion which turned the head of Don John of 
Austria and of half the youth of Southern Europe, was a later notion 
arising out of her imprisonment in England. At the time she was no 
better thought of in France and Spain than she was in Scotland. She 
has Brantome for her fitting panegyrist. In his eyes the charge of 
adultery would be so venial as to be hardly worth discussing. But 
murder was criminal, even in Brantome’s creed. But what is his 
argument? Mary was so gentle that she did not, like most of the 
French ladies, find any amusement in seeing the execution of criminals. 
Perhaps, like some other people, she held that cruelty was no cruelty 
if she did not herself look on. She certainly took care not to see the 
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tragedy of Kirk o’ Field, nor is there any reason to think that she 
looked on at the execution of Chastelar. 

On the whole we think that Mr. Hosack leaves Mary Stuart much 
where he found her. He has not got rid of her crimes ; but the 
blackest evidence of her crimes is also the truest evidence of her 
natural powers. Her crimes, done by an ordinary sinner, might have 
left her the compeer of such a paltry adulteress and murderess as 
Lettice Knollis. Done by such as she was, they raise her to the level 
of the “Eschylean Clytaemnestra.— Saturday Review. 





The Lost Legends of the Nursery Songs. By Mary Senior Clark.  Illus- 
trated from the Author’s Designs. London: Bell & Daldy. 


Miss CLarK has given us a volume of very bright and new, and yet 
in their main incidents, evidently true fairy tales, which deserves to be 
added to the great accredited literature in that kind in which all 
Europe believes. We feel fully persuaded that an cecumenical council 
of children would be ready to assert that Miss Clark, if declaring any 
fairy tale true cx cathedré and with the intention of requiring the assent 
of children in general to its incidents, is in reality infallible, and that, 
too, though she might give her judgment “apart” from the council in 
question, and without previous consultation with It. Miss Clark’s 
mind is so thoroughly saturated with what we may fairly call the Zaws 
of fairy action, and she is so far from endorsing “the errors of human 
science” on this subject, that one feels under the guidance of an un- 
erring teacher in all she tells us of the wonders effected by the feather 
from the breast of the pheenix, or that from the enchanted robin’s tail, 
or the marvels produced by the little white cake which the fairies 
baked, or by the quartz hammer of the king of the mines. The ice 
palace, in whose great hall the mighty Arctic bear sits and meditates 
with the twenty-seven smaller bears, while thirty little white foxes act 
as aides-de-camp to his highness, is an elevating and, indeed, probably 
quite inevitable extension of the true fairy system of marvel to the 
Arctic regions. Moreover, the solemn ritual by which the bears confer 
on the piece of ice sent to the phoenix the quality of not melting in 
any heat however fiery, shows very strikingly that the High Church 
have something in common with the world of fairy lore. Forming in 
a ring round the bit of ice in question, and holding up their fore-paws 
in the air, the twenty-seven bears chanted in deep gruff voices, and as 
slowly as if there had been a full-stop after each word,— 


“Melt . not . slice 
Of . Arctic . ice.” 


And this they repeated ¢hrice, rhyming their action, as it were, to their 
words, and then the piece of ice had apparently attained so low a 
temperature, had parted with such a vast amount of heat both ostensible 
and latent, that not all the suns of the most fiery tropical deserts 
could restore enough to melt it. Such scenes and events carry their 
own evidence with them, and Miss Clark is the infallible mouth-piece 
of an evidently sound tradition, when she tells us of these things. 
We have no doubt that the guod semper, guod ubique, quod ab omnibus 
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would apply to the belief in these tales, quite as well as to the belief 
in many ecclesiastical traditions. Yet every reasonable being will 
qualify the maxim by certain considerations,— and will not require the 
true faith to have been held a/ways, everywhere, and by all, in cases 
where the education of the believer had not been so far completed as 
to take in the whole circle of his object. All we can fairly ask is 
whether all he had previously learnt would prepare him to receive or 
reject the new lesson? Every one will agree with us that the deepest 
students of fairy tales will be those who will catch most eagerly at, and 
accept most willingly, the new bulk of tradition collected by Miss 
Senior Clark. If we entertain any doubt at all as to the general truth 
of these legends, it is only in this,— that the difficulties of the various 
unfortunate but noble-hearted princes and princesses, aided by fairies, 
ar somewhat /00 soon overcome. We can hardly doubt, for instance, that 
when in the cave of the “ Dragon of the Dark Mist” Alred got sepa- 
rated from his brother and the shining Phcenix’s feather, contrary to 
the Phcenix’s express injunction, the Dragon of the Mist must have 
obtained some great advantage over him which could only have been 
retrieved by a terrible succession of new labours on the part of 
Osmund. We are convinced that a portion of the true legend has 
here fallen out of the chronicle. Dragons of this deadly kind don’t 
get “bewildered ” and make mistakes like ordinary human adventurers, 
It is not in their nature to do so. They always do their deadliest. 
We feel persuaded that further research would disclose a cycle of new 
adventures undertaken to retrieve Alred’s mistake, and only after much 
danger succeeding in doing so. 

But our chief criticism on Miss Clark’s book does not concern 
the attested fact,— nor what we may fairly call the dogma, the implied 
fairy creed of the book,— but only the critical form, and especially the 
connection between the various snatches of song woven into the 
narrative and the events themselves. Now, here we are forced to 
avow that there seems to us to have been a considerable want of critical 
care, and even a good deal of rashness, in connecting together what 
we believe to be often quite heterogeneous fragments of tradition and 
song. The truthis, that before Miss Clark undertook to thread together 
the important body of fairy lore she has saved for us, and the various 
nursery lyrics which seemed to have the closest connection with them, 
she ought to have separately edited the latter in all their various re- 
censions, carefully connecting those which seem to be in any sense 
related to each other or continuous. ‘To give an example of what we 
mean,—the very first of these legends,—and a very brilliant and 
impressive one it is,— is supposed by Miss Clark to be the substantial 
foundation of the following nursery lyric :— 

“T have a little sister and her name is Bo-Peep, 
She wades through the waters, deep, deep, deep ; 
She climbs through the heavens, high, high, high ; 
Poor little sister! she has but one eye.” 





Now, who would have thought of hastily connecting this fragment of 
song with any particular legend, without first collecting a// that remains 
to us of the cycle of popular tradition connected with this remarkable 
name of Bo-peep? ‘The first task of a true critic would have been to 
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compare the testimony of this snatch of probably symbolic poetry with 
the other still more popular tradition about Bo-Peep :— 
“Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And cannot tell where to find ’em ; 


Leave them alone, and they’ll come home, 
And bring their tails behind ’em. 


“Little Bo-Peep fell fast asleep, 
And dreamt she heard ’em bleating ; 
When she awoke she found it a joke, 
For still they all were fleeting. 


‘Then up she took her little crook, 
Determined for to find them ; 
She found them, indeed, but it made her heart bleed, 
For they'd left their tails behind them. 


“Tt happened one day, as Bo-Peep did stray, 
Into a meadow hard by, 
‘There she espied the tails side by side, 
All hung on a tree to dry.” 


Now, if Miss Clark had proceeded with anything like scientific method 
in her attempt to identify the beautiful legend she has given us with 
the story of the “ Little Sister whose name was Bo-Peep,” she surely 
would have asked herself if the same heroine is not commemorated in 
both these popular songs,— if so, which of them must be assigned to 
the earlier period in the life of Bo-Peep,— whether the unfortunate 
defect of vision referred to in the one song is ignored or more or less 
implied in the second, whether it was the loss of the sheep which in- 
duced her to go through “the waters deep, deep, deep,” and “ through 
the heavens high, high, high,” or, as Miss Clark has too hastily 
assumed — through her wish to connect Bo-Peep’s name with a par- 
ticular narrative — that it was in search of her brother that she per- 
formed this great pilgrimage. ‘There is the more reason for regretting 
this precipitancy, that the moment we come to compare the longer with 
the shorter stanzas about Bo-Peep, any critical reader will at once be 
struck with the close analogy between the adventures of Little Bo-Peep 
and of Little Boy-Blue, with whose name Miss Clark has connected a 
totally different cycle of tradition :— 
“ Little Boy-Blue, come blow me your horn, 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn ; 

Where is the little boy tending the sheep ? 

Under the hay-cock fast asleep.” 
Does not this at once suggest a clue to the authorship of the first 
fragment? Little Boy-Blue and Little Bo-Peep are both, it seems, 
careless shepherds ; both lose their sheep, both succumb to a (no 
doubt hereditarily) lethargic temperament, but with this difference,— 
that Little Bo-Peep loses her sheep firs‘, and (deliberately allowing 
herself to be tranquillized by the sluggish spirit of /aéssez-faire in the 
form of a suggestion that if she aves ’em alone they'll all come home, 
bringing their tails behind them) goes to sleep, to have her dreams 
haunted by the bleating of the neglected animals, while all we know 
of Little Boy-Blue is that he lost his sheep 2” consequence of falling 
asleep. This agrees, by the way, tolerably well with the hypothesis 
that Little Bo Peep had only one eye at the time of her loss of the 
sheep, for it is obviously more likely that a little girl suffering from so 
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great a defect of vision should have lost her sheep with her single eye 
open than that one with two eyes should have done so,— and it may 
give us some glimpse, too, of the reason for the very culpable spirit of 
laissez-faire which took possession of her after her loss ;— probably she 
was desperate, reasoning that if she had lost her sheep in spite of her 
eye, her eye would do little to help her to find the traces of them again, 
Like many people of defective outward vision, her inner mind is pain- 
fully active, and the lost sheep bleat in her very dreams. We can scarcely 
doubt that Little Boy-Blue was the real author of the verse in which he 
compassionated his poor little sister, Bo-Peep, for having but one eye, 
and for having so far to go after her lost sheep with only that one eye 
to guide her. For his own negligence was more easily retrieved. The 
position of his stray flock is specified in the very song which rehearses 
it. “The sheep was in the meadow, the cow in the corn,” and what- 
ever damage they had done, he had evidently no protracted search after 
them ; but Little Bo-Peep only found her sheep after a protracted 
search, and even then found them mutilated. It is curious that Miss 
Clark has, unconsciously, no doubt, been so far influenced by these 
closely connected fragments of poetry, that she has actually given 
Little Boy-Blue a sister, with whose fate his is closely linked, but 
instead of perceiving that this sister could in all probability be no other 
than Bo-Peep, she has invented a name for her quite unknown to tradi- 
tion. She has also managed to soften away the negligence of Little 
Boy-Blue, and certainly ignored that of Little Bo-Peep. 

Whether Miss Clark is or is not warranted in her assumption of 
Little Bo-Peep into the celestial spaces, and identification of her with 
a twinkling star, is quite another question. We are aware that a deep 
symbolic meaning is supposed to underlie her history, and that the 
sheep whom she is to “leave alone till they all come home, bringing 
their tails behind them,” are supposed by many to be cometary bodies 
of a very eccentric orbit, which (like more than one of the comets, was 
not Encke’s one?) have failed to appear at the appointed times, and 
even when they did appear, appeared with mutilated tails, owing to the 
various distracting forces to which they had been subjected in their 
erratic course. That there are difficulties in the way of this highly 
parabolic interpretation of Little Bo-Peep’s history,— not the least 
being the identification of Little Bo-Peep herself with the sun of our 
system, which would seem to be necessary,— we are well aware, and 
we cannot here enter on a question so recondite. But we must protest 
against the inadequate way in which Miss Clark has applied herself 
to the comparison and interpretation of these important literary frag- 
ments. 

To take another instance of the same error, Miss Clark has hastily 
connected two very different legends with the respective fregments : — 

“‘ Bye, baby bunting, 
Daddy’s gone a hunting, 


To get a little rabbit-skin, 
To wrap the baby bunting in ;”* 





* Miss Clark should know that this, the shorter form, is evidently also the authentic form of 
this verse, though, like the Ignatian Epistles, it has been lengthened out by apocryphal writers 
to the longer form she uses. It is almost superfluous to point out that the object of daddy in 
going a hunting was obviously to course a hare or rabbit, and so obtain the skin he wanted for 
his child. There is clear redundancy of purpose in sending daddy a hunting, and a/so sending 
“brother”? to duy a skin to wrap the baby bunting in. 
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“ Hush a bye, baby, 
On the tree-top ; 
When the wind blows, 
The cradle will rock ; 
When the bough breaks 
The cradle will fall, 
And down will come baby, cradle, and all.” 


Now, a critical eye would, we think, have perceived the high proba- 
bility of a connection in the origin of these two fragments. The 
parents of a baby that was to be wrapped in a rabbit-skin were 
probably leading a somewhat gypsy and open-air life. What more 
natural than that the same baby which was swung in a hammock to a 
forest tree should have been wrapped in the rabbit-skin? Moreover, 
there is a third fragment pointing in the same direction : — 

“Hush a bye, baby, “Ay cradle is green; 

Father’s a nobleman, mother’s a queen ; 


And Betty’s a lady and wears a gold ring; 
And Johnny’s a drummer and drums for the king.” 


No doubt this is a somewhat bare and enigmatic enumeration of an 
unknown dramatis persone; but all these three fragments seem con- 
nected (1) philologically, in that they connect the remarkable enclitic 
“bye” with the lullaby addressed to the baby ; (2) historically, in that 
each of the three seems to imply a life of exposure in the open air, the 
last of them implying the exposure of persons accustomed to the luxury 
of a Court life, in short, exiles of rank, which would explain much in 
the former fragments. But all this Miss Clark ignores. 

Still worse, she neglects to connect the remarkable fragment which 
she makes the subject of a legend, 

“Diddledy diddledy Dumpty, 
The cat run up a plum tree; 


Half-a-crown to fetch her down, 
Diddledy, diddledy, Dumpty,” 


with one far more widely known of the same cycle, and certainly con- 
nected with the same family name : — 


“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 
And all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Could not set Humpty Dumpty up again.” 


This seems to us, we confess, great critical negligence. 

While recognizing therefore to the full Miss Clark’s merits as a 
recorder of most interesting and important fairy narratives hitherto 
little known in England, we cannot pretend to be satisfied with her 
treatment of the fragments of verse which she has connected with these 
tales,— for her treatment is quite uncritical. The book itself, however, 
has so much other merit and is so well calculated to deepen the faith 
in fairy-land, that we give it, in the name of all true believers, a hearty 
welcome.— Sfectator. 
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David Elginbrod. By George MacDonald, M. A., author of “ Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “’The Seaboard Parish,” “ Alec 
Forbes of Howglen,” “Guild Court,” etc. Boston: Loring. 


Ir we did not know George MacDonald already by such rich books 
as his “ Phantastes,” and “ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” and “ Annals of 
a Quiet Neighbourhood ” (“Guild Court” is several grades lower in 
worth), it would be for us the best sort of recommendation that he is 
so evidently a dear lover of Chaucer and Sir Philip Sidney. There is 
bound to be something fresh and green in the heart of him who turns 
with pleasure to the “ Arcadia” and the “Canterbury Tales.” It is 
hard for such a man to write anything absolutely without value ; and, 
accordingly, we find much in the early pages of this volume which has 
upon it the stamp of MacDonald’s poetic insight into the heart both of 
nature and of humanity, his sympathy with the grander and purer spirits 
in his own art, and his belief in virtue and truth, and faith in God. But 
then comes a double disappointment, a shock to the high estimate we 
had formed of him as a healthy nature in the great domain of art, and 
a keen sense of annoyance at his wilful outrage upon the excellent 
piece of work he has in hand. When we reach the mesmeric clap-trap 
in the latter part of the book, we are amazed at the madness which so 
deliberately spoils earnest work by such purely sensational horrors. 
Not that the author does not seem to have temporarily persuaded 
himself, through his warm imagination and a taste for the weird, into a 
pretty decided conviction of the reality of the sort of influence he here 
describes. Indeed —and we notice some vague traces of this in his 
former works — there seems to be in his psychical constitution a great 
deal of dangerous belief in the demoniacal — dangerous in spite of its 
absurdity. There may be more things in heaven and earth than 
Horatio’s philosophy dreams of, and in fact there certainly are ; but it 
is not wholesome to dwell on them as of present and active force 
among us. At all events, the abnormal does not lie within the 
sphere of pure art; that gentlest of teachers abjures all monstrous 
forms. ‘The best artists remove the supernatural in both space and 
time far away from the audiences they address. They leave some 
breathing space for us. It is not well to handle these things too 
nearly. The daily experience of mankind is in too beaten a pathway 
for these thin phantoms of speculation to haunt it in safety. For, after 
all, as art-efforts, all these attempts to make the terrible and the awful, 
domestic, are such miserable failures! Bulwer’s “ Strange Story ” is 
even worse than MacDonald’s bit of mesmerism. But it pains us to 
see men, who have souls themselves and know something of the human 
heart, aping the French spasmodists and such English writers as Wilkie 
Collins and the Braddon. It is an especial shame in this instance, for 
there are some really bonny spots in the first part of the book, and 
MacDonald has spoilt with his wanton daberie what might have been 
a charming story. ‘The characters are all true to nature, before the 
miserable mesmerism comes to rub out their clear features ; and David 
and his daughter are fine creations in the very best taste. Much might 
have been made of such materials ; and it is for such stale machinery 
as somnambulism and mesmerism, mock ghost-seeing and spelling out 
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names with an improvised A/anchet/e, that the artist has laid aside his 
finer tools, and debased the work he had so fairly set out with, in a 
purer and better spirit of creative effort. All these distorted forms 
and lurid tints are quite out of place on George MacDonald’s canvas ; 
his native sense of beauty, healthy and pure at bottom, must reject 
them some day with disdain. When his better taste returns, we trust 
he will remodel this book and give us something worthy of such a true 
woman as Margaret Elginbrod. For, all that comes after the entrance 
of the Bohemian charlatan on the scene is wretchedly melodramatic 
and utterly out of keeping with the bright picture which goes before. 
But the love making at the end is very absurd and delicious. There is 
a soupcon in it of Charles Reade in his sprightliest nonsense-mood. 
C. Woopwarp Hutson, 





The Poetical Works of Fames Russell Lowell. Boston: Fields, Os- 
good & Co. 


We have here a complete edition of Lowell’s Poems ; the first, so 
far as we know, that has contained the whole of the Biglow Papers. 
No one, whatever his party predilections, can read these without 
amusement and admiration for the skill and humour they display, if he 
knows anything of American politics, manners, and public men. No 
one who reads them attentively can fail to be struck with the contrast 
between the temper of the first and that of the second series ; the one 
complaining of the ascendency of the South in the Councils of the 
Union — an ascendency, be it observed, purely moral and voluntarily 
accepted — and demanding earnestly, on that account, a dissolution of 
the Federal bond ; the second vehemently advocating the establish- 
ment by force of arms of the physical supremacy of the North, and 
insisting that the South should pay dearly for acting on the poet’s own 
advice that “we should go to work and part.” In this inconsistency 
Mr. Lowell only reflects the change of popular opinion in his own 
State, which was only dis-Unionist until it appeared that Massachu- 
setts might have the Union on her side ; but it is his fate to have the 
strong expressions of opposite views printed side by side, in a way that 
forbids him to forget, as his neighbours may do, how few years have 
elapsed since he who hoped “ to see Jeff. Davis hanged” for Secession 
was a Secessionist himself.— Z%e Saturday Review. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


T appears that the mystery of the Man in the Iron Mask has not 
yet been solved, notwithstanding M. Topin’s researches, and his con- 
fident statement of his result. M. Topin, fortifying his argument by un- 
published original documents, had come to the conclusion that the mysterious 
prisoner who died in the Bastille, on the 19th of November, 1703, was 
Count Matthioli, secretary to Charles I1I., Duke of Mantua, who was arrested 
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and imprisoned in 1679 by Louis XIV. for his breach of faith in the matter 
of the cession of Casal to the French. 

An obvious objection to this theory has always been that there could be 
no sufficient reasons for surrounding with such extraordinary precautions a 
prisoner whose arrest and confinement were matters of public knowledge, 
and with whose sovereign, the Duke of Mantua, Louis was afterwards on 
friendly terms. Matthioli’s name, moreover, is freely mentioned in the 
correspondence of Saint-Mars and in other documents, up to the end of 
1693, when all reference to him, by name at least, ceases. 

But a French historian, M. Loiseleur, who has thoroughly investigated 
the question, overthrows the Matthioli theory effectually, by reference to 
these very original documents cited by M. Topin. In a letter from the 
Minister Barbézieux to Laprade (commandant of the fortress of Pignerol 
after Saint-Mars had left) dated December 27, 1693, he gives the latter in- 
structions with reference to the prisoner Matthioli, then still at Pignerol. 
But in 1681 Saint-Mars was removed from Pignerol to Exiles, leaving, as he 
says in a letter to the abbé d’Estrades, “ Matthioli behind with two other 
prisoners,” and taking with him “two scamps (er7es) that I have here, who 
have no other names than ‘the gentlemen of the lower tower.’” In 1687 
Saint-Mars was removed from Exiles, and made governor of the islands 
Honorat and Sainte-Marguerite ; and on the 30th of April of the same year 
he informs Louvois of his arrival, and that he has brought with him “ his 
prisoner,” who was in feeble health, and had made the journey shut up in a 
chair covered with waxed cloth. He adds, “1 can assure you, Monseigneur, 
that no one in the world has seen him; and the way in which I have guarded 
and transported him has set everybody trying to find out who my prisoner is.” 
This mysterious personage, about whom such secrecy is observed that Saint- 
Mars in his correspondence with the Minister refers to him by no other 
name than “ my prisoner,” was the famous “Iron Mask.” In January 1688 
Saint-Mars informs Louvois that he has built, according to orders, two new 
prisons,which are “large, handsome, and well-lighted, and for their goodness 
I do not believe that there are any stronger or safer in Europe,” and in one 
of these he has placed “ his prisoner.” He incloses a memorandum of the 
expense incurred for this prisoner, but does not give the details, “in order 
that no one through whose hands it may pass, may discover anything different 
from what they believe.” What they believed is told in another sentence of 
the same letter :— “in all this province they say that my prisoner is M. de 
Beaufort, while others say that it is ‘he son of the deceased Cromwell.” 

In a letter of the Minister Barbézieux to Saint-Mars in August 1691, he 
refers to this prisoner as “the prisoner who has been in your charge for 
twenty years.’ Now, as Matthioli was arrested in 1679, he had at this time 
been a prisoner for only eleven years, and as Saint-Mars left Pignerol in 
1681, leaving Matthioli in the charge of his successor, the Count had been 
in the custody of Saint-Mars for only two years instead of twenty. These 
historical data effectually dispose of Topin’s theory. 

For his own part, M. Loiseleur has no solution to offer. He thinks that 
the Iron Mask was in all likelihood some socially obscure (though not unim- 
portant) criminal ; very probably one of the “two mer/es who had no other 
names than ‘the gentlemen of the lower tower;’” and that the reason 
Saint-Mars never mentions his prisoner’s name, was that he did not know it 
himself. He shows that the severity with which prisoners were treated was 
not proportioned to their social rank, but to their alleged crimes; persons 
of high rank and importance being usually allowed more privileges than 
others. The precautions taken for concealment during the transportation, 
and the velvet mask, which legend afterwards changed into one of iron, were 
only such as were usual with persons condemned to “absolute seclusion.” 
The health of the prisoner having suffered much on the first journey, he 
was allowed to walk in the island (dans tout Pisle) or in the prison-yard, on 
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condition of his face being concealed by a mask. The sight of one, or of 
various prisoners, travelling and promenading thus masked, naturally excited 
curiosity and gave birth, as we have seen above, to singular conjectures. 
These, with many exaggerated and invented details, were woven into a legend, 
and the legend finally attached to the nameless prisoner who died in the 
Bastille in 1703. 

To take a single instance: the popular story runs that on the Iron Mask’s 
removal from Pignerol, all the furniture of the room he had occupied was 
burnt, the floor taken up and the walls scraped and re-plastered, to remove 
any writing that he might have left. Saint-Mars, on the contrary, writes to 
Louvois that “ my prisoner’s bed was so old and broken, and everything that 
he used, linen as well as tables and furniture, so worn, that it was not worth 
bringing here, and the whole was so/d for not more than thirteen crowns.” 
This fact also does away with the fable that he was served on silver plate, 
and his furniture and clothing of the finest and costliest quality. 

We subjoin, as a curiosity, a letter from Saint-Mars to the Minister, refer- 
ring to the treatment of his prisoners on the island, which M. Loiseleur has 
been the first to make public. 

“ MONSEIGNEUR :— You order me to let you know what is the custom 
when | am sick or absent, in reference to the prisoners in my charge. 

“ My two lieutenants serve the meals at regular hours, just as they have 
seen me do, and as I still often do when I am well; and this is the manner 
of it, Monseigneur. ‘The first comer of my lieutenants takes the keys ot 
the prison of my old prisoner (won exsien prisonnier) which is the first in 
order ; he opens the three doors and enters the prisoner’s chamber, who 
hands him the dishes and plates which he has placed one upon another to 
put them in the hands of the lieutenant, who then returns through two of 
the doors to hand them to one of my sergeants who receives them and 
carries them to a table two paces off, where the second lieutenant who ex- 
amines everything that enters and leaves the prison, and sees that there is 
nothing written upon them. After he has been furnished with everything 
he needs, his room is entered and an examination made under his bed, then 
of the gratings of his chamber windows, and of all the other parts of the 
Chamber, and very frequently of his person also; then after very civilly 
asking him if there is anything else he wants, they shut the doors to pursue 
exactly the same course with the other prisoners. 

“Twice a week their table-linen is changed, as well as their shirts and 
other linen, all the pieces being counted and carefully examined. 

“One may be tricked by the linen which is brought and removed for the 
service of prisoners of consequence; as I have had some who endeavored 
to bribe the laundresses with money, who have confessed to me that they 
were not able to do as they were told, from the fact that I had all the linen 
wetted when it leaves their rooms, and when it was clean and half-dried the 
laundress came to stretch and dry it in my apartments in the presence of one 
of my lieutenants, who then shut up the baskets in a chest until it was served 
out to the valets of Messieurs the prisoners. [This refers to the “ prisoners 
of consequence.”] One must be very suspicious of the wax candles: I have 
found some of them in which there was a piece of paper instead of a wick, 
when they were broken or burned. . . . . It is also very dangerous to 
carry out ribbons from a prisoner, as on these he writes as on linen, without 

. its being perceived. : 

“The late Monsieur Fouquet used to make fine and good paper, on which 
I let him write, and afterwards I went at night and took it from a little bag 
which he had sewed in his Aaut-de-chausses, and sent it to Monseigneur your 
late father.” 

Here a part of the MS. has been torn off irregularly. : 
“ As a final precaution the prisoners are occasionally visited by night as 
well as by day at irregular hours, when it is often found that they have 
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written something on old linen which no one can read but themselves (quy 
ny a queux qui le saures lire) as you have seen by what I have had the honor 
to send you. Should it be needful, Monseigneur, for me to do any thing 
else to better fulfil my duty, I shall make it my glory all my life to obey you 
with the same respect and submission with which I am, Monseigneur, 
“ Your very humble, very obedient, and greatly obliged servant, 
* De SAINT-MARS. 
“ Aux Isles, ce 6 Janvier, 1696.” 
METRICAL ESSAysS. 
ILENDECASYLLABICS, 
CatTuttus. Carm. v. 

Let us, Lesbia mine, live on and love on. 

What though crabbed old gentlemen should grumble, 

All their talk is not worth a single penny. 

Suns may set, it is true, and rise again, love ; 

As for us, if but once our brief light setteth, 

One long night evermore is left to sleep through. 

Give me kisses, a thousand, then a hundred, 

Yet a thousand and then a second hundred ; 

Keep on adding a thousand, then a hundred. 

Then, when many a thousand we have made up, 

Out with all of the score, lest we should know it, 

Or some churl of a fellow should begrudge us, 

When he knows that there are such shoals of kisses. 


G. 
ELEGIACS, 
Antnotocia. Carmen adéortoroyr. 
Round as a ball is your belly, my one-eared long-necked bottle ; 
High you carry your head, sing with a minikin mouth. 
Frolicsome priestess of Bacchus, the Muses, and bright Cytherea, 
Sweet is your laugh, my dear, queen of the banqueting hall. 
But say, why are you drunk when I am sober, and sober 
When I am drunk? Are you not breaking the bibulous code ? 
G. 


NoTHING can be more touching than the prompt sympathy manifested by 
young people, especially boys, at the recital of any story of bereavement. It 
demonstrates the native tenderness of humanity before it is demoralised and 
rendered selfish and callous by the competition of later life. A striking 
example was furnished in a recent colloquy between two youths, aged 
respectively nine and fourteen. The younger was equipped for school. His 
Alma Mater was in the village, and rejoiced in the gentle sway of a “ school- 
marm.” His brother was a student in the City University. 

“Come, Harry,” said the youngster, “ain’t you going to school to-day ?” 

“ No ! ” 

“What! goin’ to play hookey ?” 

“No,” answered Harry, scornfully ; “we've got holiday.” 

“Holiday? This ain't the fourth of July.” 

“No, it ain’t ; but our Janitor’s dead, and we boys have got holiday to ’tend 
the funeral.” 

“Bully!” ejaculated the junior, dolefully. “I wish we had a Janitor!” 
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WHAT TIME I WORE THE REBEL GRAY. 


I sit in melancholy mood, 
And strain my eyes across the bay 

Toward where she dwells whom once I woo’d 
What time I wore the rebel gray. 


I know I’m somewhat better clad,— 
My dress is perfect, I may say— 

But ah! my heart was not so sad 
What time I wore the rebel gray. 


Her robe was linsey-woolsey when 
I saw her first, ’tis silk to-day; 

But she’s no fairer now than then 
What time I wore the rebel gray. 


Nay, she was fairer then than now; 
One charm has faded quite away ; 
For truth shone cloudless on her brow 
What time I wore the rebel gray. 


She has forgotten: who has not? 
What men do calmly every day 
It had been treason to have thought 
What time I wore the rebel gray. 


They say, “your bitterness and pride 

Are quite absurd”—TI hate that “they ”— 
I am absurd: I should have died 

What time I wore the rebel gray. 


But I must rise and take my crutch ; 
The wind blows chill across the bay: 
Wounds, somehow, did not hurt so much 

What time I wore the rebel gray. 


V. 





A STRANGE itch for calumniating the dead seems to have seized upon those 
of our age who have already lost character themselves. Scarcely had the 
decent part of the world expressed its disgust at the late defamation of 
Byron and his blameless sister, when the “ reconstructed Ex-Governor” of 
South Carolina assails the memory of Calhoun, not for what he considers his 
political sins alone, but for traits of personal character which his rankling 
hatred and envy ascribed to the dead lion whom in his lifetime he dared not 
traduce. Not satisfied with denying the wisdom and sincerity of a man 
whom all the world, including even his bitterest political enemies, honored 
as a statesman of stainless purity, he ventures to adduce miserable and 
utterly worthless evidence of his disbelief in the Christian religion, believing 
possibly, as Judge Longstreet, his castigator, suggests, that no living witness 
would arise to disprove his charges. But the last named gentleman, of the 
last relics of a noble race of thinkers and workers, so soon as he saw this 
disgraceful attack, gave, in the pages of the magazine in which it appeared, 
a scathing rebuke to the traducer of the dead, and a complete refutation of 
his allegations. We trust that wherever Ex-Governor Perry’s detractions 
may find their way, Judge Longstreet’s dignified exposure of the slander may 
be brought forward to confront them. 
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It is due to Northern gentlemen to say that one of their number, Mr. 
Corry, has also come forward to denounce the spirit of Mr. Perry’s sketch 
and impugn his statements. Judge Longstreet mentions this in kindly and 
grateful acknowledgment. 


AN APOLOGY. 


I rude to you on Wednesday night! 
I’ve puzzled o’er the problem long} ; 
Strange, that the figures should be right 

And yet the answer should be wrong. 


I rude to you! I will not try 

The “thoughtless” plea; as well pretend 
The very pupil of my eye 

Is nothing to me but a friend. 


I rude to you! Ah, how I urge 
Your suit against your luckless thrall: 
You can not plait a sharper scourge 
Than I have scourged myself withal. 


Am I not punished yet enough ? t 
Ah, if your eyes could only see, i 
Although the bark is hard and rough, 
Ilow very freely bleeds the tree. 


You judge me by my rattling tongue, 
Nor care my deeper thoughts to know: 

The steeple-bell is lightly rung, 

‘ But mourners crowd the aisles below. 


I can not, no, I cannot spare 

My crumbs of comfort few and small: 
However humble is my share, 

Though nought to you, to me ’tis all. 


Behind the grating of my cell 
I used to stand to catch your smile ; 
But none beside myself can tell 
How dark it has been all the while. 





DAS MADCHEN SPRICHT. 


I surely did not mean to flirt 
And colored water give for wine ; 
3ut if I did, ’twas your desert 
And ’twas no fault of mine, 
Good sir, 
It was no fault of mine. 


I can not banish from my eyes 
Their tender light, their soft sunshine ; 
To judge by them was quite unwise 
In you, no fault of mine, 
Good sir, 
It was no fault of mine. 
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I let you call me “ darling,” “ pet,” 
“My little girl,” “my Caroline,” 
And once upon the parapet — 
Well —’twas no fault of mine, 
Good sir, 
It was no fault of mine. 


Your hair would fall across your brow, 
And I just brought it into line: 
That was your fault, you know: I vow 
It was no fault of mine, 
Good sir, 
It was no fault of mine. 


And sometimes it would happen too, 
My hand and yours would intertwine ; 
But you’re so strong —what could I do? 
It was no fault of mine, 
Good sir, 
It was no fault of mine. 


You say, I let you kiss my hand: 
Of course I did: I can’t decline 
Such homage, much less understand 
Ilow that’s a fault of mine, 
Good sir, 

How that’s a fault of mine. 


You've fooled yourself, mine ancient friend : 
I’ve said no word and made no sign 
Of love to you; so there’s an end. 
It is no fault of mine, 
Good sir, 
It is no fault of mine. 


Vv 


A WRITER in a recent number of a Northern magazine asks, “ Can any 
political philosopher explain why the present tendencies of Radicalism in 
England and in America should be in directly opposite ways? Here the 
unmistakable tendency is to experiment more and more in the repressive 
powers of law; there to get rid of repressive law and leave human nature to 
itself.” 

Without claiming the title of political philosopher, we think we can give 
our friend an inkling of the matter. Radical agitators in England are im- 
patient of laws imposed on them by other persons: Radical agitators in New 
England are eager to impose upon others laws of their making. English 
Radicals are in favor of free trade because they believe that it will add to 
the wealth and prosperity of England: Yankee Radicals insist on high 
tariffs because these plunder the people of the other States to fill the pockets 
of Massachusetts. 


THE Pall Mall Gazette remarks : —“ Those who live in constant dread 
of the ‘Reds’ acquiring supreme power in Paris will be consoled by reading 
an account given by the correspondent of one of the German papers of the 
present fashions in that city, from which it appears that the reigning color 
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worn by fashionable people is brown. This color goes by the name of 
‘universal suffrage.’ Not only dresses, hats, and mantles are brown, but 
carriages are painted with this fashionable color. The Tyrolese hats, which 
some gentlemen have taken to, are now ornamented with pheasants’ feathers, 
parrots’ wings, and humming-birds’ heads. For mourning blackbirds or 
ravens, for half-mourning swallows or magpies, are worn. One enterprising 
hatter has contrived to fit these adornments with an apparatus for imitating 
the cry of the bird selected as the appendage. A slight movement of the 
forehead is sufficient to set the littke machine in motion. It is therefore 
unnecessary to take off the hat on meeting a friend— you frown or elevate 
the brow —the bird screams, and this constitutes a greeting. Certainly a 
brown republic would be less trying to the nerves than a red one, and old 
France with its cap of liberty and its thirst for blood was far more trying to 
the nerves than modern France clad in russet with a bird in its hat and a 
horse in its stomach.” 

Very neatly put; but suppose the Das/y 7elegraph were to indulge in a 
few jeers at Frenchmen, in the style of a hundred years ago, with sarcastic 
allusions to “ wooden shoes ” and * frogs,” would not the Pa// AZa// split its 
sides with derisive laugnter ? And where is the difference ? 


In the February No. of a widely circulated Northern monthly, there were 
some sarcastic editorial comments on the way in which the popular fancy 
was caught by a recent phrase of Carlyle’s in reference to Spiritism, which 
he denominated a “Liturgy of Dead Sea Apes.” “ Considering that the 
Chelsea philosopher wrote * Liturgy of Dead Sea Apples,’” says our editorial 
critic, “the comments are really amusing.” 

We thought surely no other literary man in the country would be so igno- 
rant of Carlyle as not to know the passage referred to; but as another of 
the best of Northern periodicals chuckles greatly over the discovered mare’s 
nest, and pronounces everybody sold by the misprint, it is about time for 
some one to show who is sold and who is not. 

In Carlyle’s Pastand Present, Book I11., Chap. 3, we read (with a note re- 
ferring to Sale’s Koran)— 

“ Perhaps few narratives in History or Mythology are more significant than 
that Moslem one, of Moses and the Dwellers by the Dead Sea. A tribe of 
men dwelt on the shores of that same Asphaltic Lake ; and having forgotten, 
as we are all too prone to do, the inner facts of Nature, and taken up with 
the falsities and outer semblances of it, were fallen into sad conditions,— 
verging indeed towards a certain far deeper Lake. Whereupon it pleased 
kind Heaven to send them the Prophet Moses, with an instructive word of 
warning out of which might have sprung ‘remedial measures’ not a few. 
But no: the men of the Dead Sea discovered, as the valet-species always 
does in heroes or prophets, no comeliness in Moses ; listened with real tedium 
to Moses, with light grinning, or with splenetic sniffs and sneers, affecting 
even to yawn; and signified, in short, that they found him a humbug. and 
even a bore. Such was the candid theory these men of the Asphalt Lake 
formed to themselves of Moses, That probably he was a humbug, that 
certainly he was a bore. 

* Moses withdrew ; but Nature and her rigorous veracities did not withdraw. 
The men of the Dead Sea, when we next went to visit them, were all 
‘changed into Apes ;’ sitting on the trees there, grinning now in the most 
unaflected manner ; gibbering and chattering very genuine nonsense ; finding 
the whole Universe now a most indisputable Humbug! The Universe has 
become a Humbug to these Apes who thought it one. There they sit and 
chatter, to this hour: only, I believe, every Sabbath there returns to them a 
bewildered half-consciousness, half-reminiscence ; and they sit, with their 
wizzened smoke-dried visages, and such an air of supreme tragicality as Apes 
may ; looking out through those blinking smoke-bleared eyes of theirs, into 
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the wonderfulest universal smoky Twilight and undecipherable disordered 
Dusk of Things ; wholly an Uncertainty, Unintelligibility, they and it ; and for 
commentary thereon, here and there an unmusical chatter or mew :— truest, 
tragicalest Ilumbug conceivable by the mind of man or ape! They made 
no use of their souls ; and so have lost them. ‘Their worship on the Sabbath 
now is to roost there, with unmusical screeches, and half-remember that they 
had souls.” 


Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of New York Central, and 
pursue with cagerness the phantom of Erie, who believe the * watering” 
process to be the true philosopher’s stone, and a well “cooked ” report the 
crowning triumph of human ingenuity, listen to the history of Ruflo Scilla, 
Neapolitan nobleman. 

This RKutto, it appears, was an expensive liver, and some years ago found 
that he had run through his estate. To borrow money is not always easy 
fora ruined man; but some things that are difficult on a small scale, are 
easy on alarge. Gold was then at 18 per cent. premium, and he announced 
that he would reccive funds to any extent in paper, to be returned in gold at 
par; being a rate of interest exceeding 300 per cent. per annum. Money 
poured in in an incessant stream, and the constant supply enabled him to 
meet all his obligations as they fell due. Gold fell to five per cent., and he 
extended the period of repayment to a month, but there was no falling off in 
the supply. The civil authorities looked into the matter, but he told them 
he was meeting his obligations, and it was no business of theirs. The 
Cardinal Archbishop threatened excommunication, but he gave his Eminence 
to understand that as he was breaking no law, human or divine, the Church 
had no right to meddle with him. Among the lenders were many religious 
corporations, so the Archbishop, not easy in his mind, reported the matter 
to the Holy Office, which body formally declared Signor Scilla’s transactions 
legitimate. Under this encouragement competition sprang up, some ofiering 
25 per cent. per month, and others still higher terms. The lenders have 
made immense fortunes, and there is now a rush of all classes of society, 
eager to share the profits, every man hoping that he will get safe out of it 
before the crash comes. When it does come, they will probably seek Signor 
Scilla— and not find him. 


One of the words which the English used to class among Americanisms, 
ignorant that it was older and better English than their own usage, was /a/i, 
used as the name of the third of the seasons. The English, corrupted by 
the Johnsonese of the Hanoverian reigns, call it by the Latinism, Autumn. 
But the other term, in general use on this side of the water, is the word by 
which all the old writers of the language know it. “The hole yere,” says 
scholarly Roger Ascham in his Zoxephilus, “is devided into iiii partes, 
Spring tyme, Somer, Faule of the leafe, and Winter, whereof the whole 
winter, for the roughnesse of it, is cleane taken away from shoting : except 
it be one day amonges xx, or one yeare amonges xi.” 

This statement, by the way, that exceptionally mild winters were in the 
average of one to eleven, is worth noting with reference to the recent an- 
nouncement of science (referred to in our Jast number) that the spots on the 
sun have an eleven-year period of maximum frequency. The spots have 
been shown to have a connection with the hydrogen flames : does the volume 
of these latter perceptibly affect the temperature of our climate ? 





